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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 


death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

t#" ‘ The free States are the guardians and essen- 
tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 
for communities, when, under a gencrous impulse, 
they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, OUR FATHERS, IN 
FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THB 
nicut. We their children, at the end of half a cene 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must walk in it. To this pcint the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
can be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
can only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.” 


— 





Wirrtram Etiery CHannina. 
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nuPUGE OF OPPRESSION. 


» sUMNER'S POSITION DEFINED. 
w. aneation raised as to Mr. Sumner’s politics 
: vi led definitively. The tepublican Leg- 
. eo of Massachusetts, which was called together 
a vs ago to legivlate on the cow disease, last 
’ 7 ins defining Mr. Sumner’s poli- 
wistating him a Republican of the highest 
jis was done in order promptly to rebuke 
New York, which, by their silence, 


u 
1 
| 
i 


ea} resoiutt 


resses if 


tions and open assertions, undertook to make | 
jons ¢ 


‘tn believe that the Senator from Massachusetts 
not a Republican—that the Republicans, as @ 
v were no more responsible for what Mr. Sum- 
A lin the Senate, than they were for what Mr. 
on vaid in his Liderater. The General Court 
wided this controversy ; and decided it in such 

+ iy as not to leave doubts. The deeision is much 
rer than the * pr rtection ’ clause of the Lincoln 
(orm. It has not only legislated that Mr. Sum- 
sa Republican in good standing, but it has 
jorsed his speech, which the N. Y. Times de- 
i, which the Tribune would not read, and 
. the Courier & Enquirer characterized as an 
‘Abolition’? performance. The Times's denuncia- 
deserved, the Tribune’s silence was an 


nouns 


tions were 


jlustration of * civil prudence,’ but the Courier’s 


yracterization was unjust and improper. Mr. 
Somner is no more an abolitionist than those who 
wpport him; and we have the authority of the 
[pgislature for this. The aceredited and hitherto 

ted organs of the Republican party of New 
York may undertake to poo-poo Mr. Sumner and 
his late speech ; bat the Legislature of Massachu- 
wets endorse him and it.— Boston Courier. 

The endorsement of Mr. Sumner’s speech, hy the 
Biack Republican Legislature of Massachusetts, is 
s bold adoption of the rankest Abolition sentiments 
as the creed of the Black Republicans——the support- 
esof Lincoln and Hamlin. It accepts Garrison as 

Black Republican prophet and leader, with all 

diabolical heresies, and gives unequivocal assent 

his avowal that ‘ the United States Constitution 
isacovenant with death, and an agreement with 
Sumner’s speech contained the highest eulogy 

{ Garrison he could utter, and the Black Republi- 
ins of Massachusetts place their seal of approba- 
tin upon what Sumner said, by solemn Legislative 
resylves, which they direct to be sent to the officers 
and members of the National Legislature. Thus 
has Garrison Abolitionism been formally adopted as 
Black Republicanism, and what the Massachusetts 
Legislature has joined, let no man put asunder, Now 
we have Black Republicanism in its pure state— 
without mask or disguise of any kind—it is admit- 


wd to be the twin brother of Garrison-Phillips 
Abolitionism, united by the strong ligament of sol- 
nn, formal, Legislative declaration, The people 
will clearly understand that it is not the ¢ rail-split- 


ter’ they are asked to call to power, but the Union- 
plitter with Abolitionism for his wedge.—Boston 
Post. 

Mr. Sumner’s speech has made a bad impression. 
lhere are none who do not regard it as ill-timed and 
| judged in every respect, Friends wish what he 
iid had been unsaid, and deeply regret the want of 

liey in such a thrice-told tirade upon an imprac- 


ht 


® 
Y 
i 
ticatne 


theory, at a time when practicality is in 
special demand. It illustrates no less his total un- 
fitness for public station than his utter inaptitude for 
political warfare. It will prejudice his party with- 

it benefiting his cause, Enemies are exasperated 
by it to an extreme degree, and the current of sym- 
pathy which circumstances had enlisted in his be- 
half, is changed to a virulent flow of hostility to- 
wards him personally, and towards the sectional 
sentiment which he assumes to represent. It un- 
masks Republicanism, and strips it of the guises and 
pretexts upon which its more wily and more prudent 

lvoeates depended for success It is an insidious 
and faithless blow at the Constitution, and in its in- 
evitable import is thoroughly disanion. In his in- 
vective at Faneuil Hall, against the Fugitive Slave 
Law, Mr. Sumner invoked the forcible resistance to 
‘a measure which virtually annulled and repealed 
t Stamp Act—a case in no sense analogous, be- 
‘wise Without any constitutional warrant whatever. 
‘but, mind you,’ he added, * I do not counsel vio- 
nee." So now, while ostensibly deprecating the 


fd 


ruption of every national bond. 


the South ; 


hdly sentiments, 


their 


Washi gion correspondent of the Boston Courier. 

Charles Sumner’s recent speech isa curiosity that 
ait parallel, at least on our Senatorial record 
*“hintry, egotism, fatuitous hypotheses, malice 


Mapsody and verbosity stripe and emblazon it with 
His chronic distemper, 
*., implacable hatred of South Carolina, poisons 

st every paragraph. and struts throughout with 
The full reservoir of bis vitu- 
Shey poured out upon South Carolina, the | 

Ve Palmetto State, enwreathed with the sacred 

nortes of Fort Moultrie and Camden and Cow- 
ind whose history towers proudly among the 
. indeed, may Massachosetts blush, 
oT memory reverts to the days when Webster | 


‘ZUSting conspicuousness, 


hous arrogance, 
Petation is 


ns 


hublest, Wel] 


as 


mae Choate | nored the chairs now occupied by 
Sumner ar 1 Wilson. Well may she supplicate for 
‘pirit that animated her then, and made her 
— r ‘! onsive to the mandates of the Constitution 
2 = days of Thomas Jefferson, as she witnesses 
, — “Setnent of her once brilliant history—as she 
= sid scntiments to be misunderstood by the 
ned wisrey resentation of Sumner and the simu- 
vee agoguism of Wilson. Well may she re- 
co “tes she peruses the malignant address of Sena- 
q.,oner, that her views are assumed to be re- 


liti 
eUlentative | 
v th 
. 
She 


eh, 


toes, that 


— ruling passion, be it what it will, 
he ruling passion conquers reason still.’ 
“—Seston Post, 

No one ean 
Without a cont 
of hi : 
this unfitness for his 
rer Were @ re 

detead, he 
Creed, and } 
bret} ren liv} . u 
phe ving under a common Constitution 
Sulnner will . 
moment, the 


place. 


nalism which threatens the permanence of our 
tutions, his speech is the essence and agyrega- 
loetrines which can have no realization but 
« overthrow of the Constitution and the dis- 
The speech, in a 
|, has added rancor to the embittered feeling of 
and the North, whether justly or not, 
| he held responsible for its repugnant and un- 
The Republican party will 
Ye something to do to counteract its effects upon 
T prospects in the approaching campaign.— 


\ *d more by the frenzied declamation of the 
: Mistic theologian than the dispassionate, ar- 
jogie of the practical statesman ; more 
; tnatticism of the opinionated moralist than 
‘“immolatiag spirit of the true patriot. The 

of our Senatorial essayist makes apt the 


rise from a perusal of this speech 
empt for the author and a conviction 
. . If Mr. Sum- 
ligious man, he would be a persecutor. 
has adopted a vague shilosophy of his 
v@ proclaims a political crusade against 
Mr. 
go to Europe for his reward. At this } 
aristocracy and the oligarchies of the | 


| Old World unite in an attempt to deery American j 
| institutions, and to expose this country to the dis- 


trust of the people. The reason is that we are 


draining their life-blood in emigration; and our 


gold, our grains, and our cotton place us in a posi- 
tion not only of independence but of dictation. Mr. 
Sumner’s fulse testimony against us will be weleome 
in the Old World, and when the Senate adjourns he 
will g» there, to reap his reward in the smiles and 
flatteries of noble lords and ladies, and the puffery 
of a pensioned press.—A/bany Atlas and Argus. 

Massachusetts, through her representatives, (says 
the Boston Post,) is making a deplorable exhibit in 
the Council Halls of the nation. Charles Francis 
Adams, in the House, has made a speech to show 
up ‘a stupendous oligarchy’ which the Constitu- 
tion recognizes :—Charles Sumner, in the Senate, 
has set forth, in a thousand and one counts. what he 
calls ‘The barbarism of slavery’; but for what 
purpose, it will puzzle the readers of these speeches 
to say, unless it be to keep ap and infuse fresh life 
into that Bohon Upas to the country,—to its vast 
interests and its patriotic instincts,—anti-slavery 
agitation. There seems to be practical point to 
neither speech. In relation to Samner’s effort, 
the New York Times, (Republican,) 2as a criticism 
| that is just and true :— 


‘From beginning to end, it was a vehement de- 
nunciation of slavery. The labor of four leisure 
years seems to have been devoted by Mr. Sumner to 
collecting every instance of cruelty, violence, pas- 
sion, coarseness and vulgarity recorded as having 
happened within the slave States, or as having been 
committed by a slaveholder. Congressional de- 
bates, State codes, public meetings, newspaper files, 
and police reports, have been studied and collated 
with painful industry ; statistical tables have been 
ransacked for evidence of relative decay and inferi- 
ority on the part of the slave States:—and the 
whole has been wrought into a speech, argumenta- 
tive in form, but purely denunciatory in fact and 
intention,—and apparently designed merely to 
sting and exasperate the slaveholding portion of 
his audience and of the country to the highest pitch 
of human endurance.’ 


“SELECTIONS. 


SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

ON THE SLAVERY QUESTION, 
Delivered in the U. 8. House of Representatives, 
May 31, 1860. 

Mr. Cuatrrwan—On the third day of the present 





But the gentleman says that ‘ his fathers and my 


, fathers put him in the Constitution, which we are 


sworn to support.’ So they did, in one sense, lam 
ready toadmit. Let me consider for a moment the 
way they did it. Was it not by creating, through 
him, in the legislative department of the govern- 
ment, a steady and permanent political power, ex- 
ceeding at this moment one-third of the gross num- 
ber of its lower branch? I say nothing here of the 
other features of the system. ButI only ask, if it 
had so happened that any of the other well-known 
(interests of property, such as the agricultural, or 
the manufacturing, or the commercial, or the bank- 
ing interest, bad secured anything bordering upon a 
similar influence in the public councils, would it 
not naturally have awakened some attention, and 
excited some uneasiness? How can we measure the 
power of three or four, of twenty, or of two hun- 
dred millions of human beings held in slavery, * by 
virtue of whom, not as property, but as persons not 
free,’ to use the gentleman’s phrase, one section 
already controls more than a third of the popular 
branch, nearly one-half of the aristocratic branch 
of the Legislature, more than half of the Cabinet 
officers in the executive department, and five out of 
nine of the judges of the supreme judicial tribunal? 
Apportion the increase of population, according 

to the Constitution, as you may; concede to the 
free regions all advantage in relative growth that 
you can, the stern fact yet remains of the constant 
presence of an influence, animated by one will, and 
looking to one purpose —that is, the preservation of 
its claims, both to the pecuniary and the political 
advantages it holds ‘ by virtue of the negro.’ 
Even if considered in the secondary light of a com- 
mercial corporation, we have been told this session, 
by a distinguished member from Alabama, that the 
joint stock of capital, even now, amounts to the 
enormous sum of §3,500,000,000 ; and, unlike most 
other corporations, this capital is not only suscep- 
tible of constant enlargement, but is constantly en- 
larged. In comparison with this, what was the 
Sank of the United States? What is the Bank of 
England? Nay, what has been the East India 
Company? The complaint was made of the latter 
that its members controlled a few venal boroughs in 
|Parliament. But here the shareholders sit con- 
stantly ‘ by virtue’ of their stock, in both Houses 
of Congress, in the Cabinet of the executive, and 
{on the bench of the highest judicial court. They 


‘of the land. For my part, I must say that I have 
‘observed nothing in the pages of history so skill- 
| fully adapted to the establishment of a stupendous 
‘oligarchy as this interlacing of the interests of a 
‘single species of what is denominated property, with 
all the ramifications of the political agencies in a 
| State. 

; Traly, then, has the gentleman said, we cannot 


session, a gentleman from Mississippi, distinguished put the negro out, whom his fathers and our fathers 


| language :— 


for his perspicuity of statement, but in a spirit consented to put into the Constitution. { 
| more defiant than to my untutored sense seemed to add very frankly, I do not seek to put him out. 
lbe called for by the occasion, used the following 


1, for one, 


Whatever benefit may have been obtained by him 
and his friends, from a fair construction of the in- 
strument, I hive no intention to eut off. Bat, on 


‘One gentleman said we had brought the negroin/ the other hand, it should be observed that no ad- 


| here, and that he must be put out. 
| do it! 
Sir, there are twenty members from the South 


| standing upon the floor by virtue of the negro, not as 


property, but as ** persons not free.’’ Put them out, 
| will you? 


| put the negro out, 


Let us see you 


Sir, your fathers and my fathers did not yor 2 
Thy put him, as an institution of | ment, this is particularly true. 


vantage such as they enjoy can ever be long used 
| without the experience of a corresponding draw- 
back. It is of the nature of power, when con- 
\centrated overmach, to produce the necessity of an 
equally great force to balance it. 


| property, and of society, and of government, in the | men, can hope to direct and control ita great while, 


| Constitution which you, gentlemen, swore to support.’ | without stirring up fears that they may abuse their 
i Now, if 


figure of speech. 
£ 


| indignant than the gentleman himself. No. 
| the master who stands here ‘ by virtue of the negro. 


| And it is in this sense that the gentleman’s remark 
We cannot 


| is forcible ; for in this sense it is true. 
| put the negro out. This remark serves as a com 
plete stopper to all the crimination and recrimina 


tion so freely indulged in between parties on the 


solemn pvint—which of the two first brought the 
|negro in. 
| topic. 
jabout him at all. He will stay in, whether the 
; choose to talk about him or not. He will grow ir 
jmore and more, even while they are sleeping. 
| deprecate the misfurtune is as idle as to complain o 


- pn eR 
| the force of the waters of Niagara. The subject i 


| before us, and it is our duty to face the considera- 


tion of its proportions like statesmen, and not t 
{imagine that, if we only shut our eyes to it, it i 


| not there; still less to suppose that either lamenta- 
tion or anger, agitation or silence, will in any re- 
spect materially change the nature of the great 
| problem which North America is inevitably doomed . : 
From the decree of Divine Providence Te28008 for the rise of the Republican pert 

ing menace | 


to solve. 
there is no appeal. 
In one important particular, however, the gentle 


man from Mississippi has fallen considerably below nothin 


the fact. He says that twenty members stand upo 
| this floor ‘ by virtue of the negro.’ 


political vigor from that source to fasten him firm 


determine to look upon him or not. 


to diminish the magnitude of this experiment. 


j tence of a great nation! I think I have seen, 


| potism. 


jestablished channels. 
j you?’ asks the gentleman from Mississippi. 


than his own words, ‘ Let us see you do it.’ 


Of course, this putting in of the negro is a mere 
If he were veritably here in 
| propria persona, | presume nobody would be more 


is 
It is any 


Let them rest quiet hereafter on this 
The negro was in before they began to talk 


To 


sun never rises without finding him increased b 


And yet it would be difficult to point out 
| the error in this prognostication, always supposing 
| the current of human life to run in its ordinary and ' tation. 


privileges, to the injury of their fellows. 


tion against such abuse in the future. 


ever stealing from the many to the few.’ 


7 


our Temple of Liberty, still, the very fact that it 
might do the atmost possible injury at some un- 
guarded moment, and that nothing but its own will 
stands in the way to prevent it, would be ample 
justification for an immediate resort to the most 
energetic measures of association to ward off the 


Ss 


) 
8 


peril. 


have indeed been told that it is a stanc 


In a free Govern- 
No man, or set of 


erected under the present Constitution, * by virtue 


niz2 the trath of the old maxim, that ‘ eternal 
_ vigilance is the price of liberty,’ as well as of that 


been familiarly used in quarters in which it seems 


then, that even. if the control which has been gained 


‘by virtue of the negro,’ could be shown to have | of the human race, at the will and pleasure of a; now, than your fathers did then ! 
Y been exercised for the benefit of all classes of peo. 


| 


;one, then was the whole of the great controversy a 
, by false pretenses, and our fathers were rogues who | 


j which makes a real advance in the progress of po- 


| whether in or out of the social organization, whilst 


,.| to our brethren of the slaveholding States, and that 


n! tion. 


g will quiet them but its immediate dissolu- : : 
But apart from the singular absence of ac- | he not disclose it ? 
If this were so, quaintance with the philosophy of party politics in 
| I should be glad to see and to identify them—to set ® free country which such a demand betrays, I | guished son of Virginia, whose noblest work 1, . 
|them apart, and to define the precise limit of the would respectfully ask on what grounds it can be son of Massachusetts, am proud to defend against | 
political power which the Constitution bas thus proposed, so long as the policy which it denounces 
- lereated. Even twenty members would constitute Temains purely defensive? No sane man will deny 
» /no insignificant element in the struggles which will that the negro is multiplying with rapidity ; that | paper conclusively to prove that he meant exactly 
| always be carried on for the attainment of power in by virtue of this increase, " “fs } 
Levery free government. But the negro is dwarfed involved in the continuance of his present condition | thought of a later age. So far from narrowing hi 
when he is measured only by the scale of twenty Te steadily accumulating ; tt - , 
members. The real fact is, that * by virtue of the ¢ctease of political power is going on in this hall, as | only, as having inalienable rights to life and liberty, 
negro,’ ninety members stand upon this floor, each in the other branches of the government, and that 
one of whom derives a sufficient proportion of his the whole character and tendency of the influence charge against the King of Great Britain ; 

ly thus generated is unpropitious to the maintenance | what, pray? Why, to use bis own language, 
as the pole, to the maintenance of a policy which Of our notions of freedom. Is it to be pretended, | cause he has oval . ; pee 
will keep that negro before our eyes, whether we then, that we, whose rights are liable to be deeply ifse/f, violating its most sacred rights of life and |" being the highest type of civilization. 


the pecuniary interests | what he said, and that the new version is an after- 


,of the nations of the world is, or ought to be, the 


‘have been still more rapid, but for the astonishing 


‘very distinctly within a short time, this reaction 


| when the respective representatives before the world | 


| tion runs thus :— 


| 


39. 





orators who, each in his turn, joined to swell the plain enough that he, at least, was for covering all ;1 


note of exultation in the proud position attained | of every race 
| by his country as the champion of that cause, nl 


thought to cast a doubt upon the universality of | 


the grand doctrine which the Declaration of Inde-}or his compeers intended. The fact is beyond con- 
| pendence had enunciated. 


men of the present day to discover a new version 


favored class, at one stro 


pugilism, for the possession of a belt, on the other 
side of the water. If their view of it be the right 


deliberate fraud; then has the world been cheated 


deserved to suffer the penalties of the law for rebel- 
lion against the constituted authorities of the mother 
country, instead of earning the glorious meed of | 


The cardinal principle of the Revolution, that! 
litical institutions, is that the individual man, 


doing no wrong, has certain rights which his fellow- | 
man all over the globe is bound to respect. The 
general establishment of this maxim in the practice | 


mission of America during the present century of 
her growth. In 1776 there was a bright prospect 
of its speedy accomplishment. For some years it 
spread both at home and abroad ; for it is not to be 
denied that the effect of her instraction has been 
and is still felt, not here alone, but in every quarter 
of the world. Nobody can have failed to observe 
the progress that has been since made in the recog- 
nition of popular rights in every civilized country 
down to the present time. Is would doubtless 


fact that the very people which was the first to! 


steadily withdrawing itself from all sympathy with 
the prosecution of it. Imperceptibly ut first, but 


has gone on until the term of this Administration, | 
of this great nation have united in one grand 


counter-declaration, and that is, that there are men 
all over the world whose rights no white man is 


| bound to respect. 
\ help make, they execute, and they expound the laws | It does indeed appear as if this grave and solemn stands thus at this moment ; a great and powerful 
|decree of Judges, of Presidents, of Senators, and combination in the United States has been able so | 
| Representatives in a free country, did fly in the face far to control political opinion as to carry the Gov- | 
'of the Declaration of Independence, long acknowl-! ernment clean away from the acknowledgment of 
|edged among us as undoubted authority for po- the soundness of i 


litical doctrine. 


neficent national proclamation. 


It was reserved to the | tradiction, that the judiciary and the executive head 
of the Federal government have practically adopted 

, which, in limiting its ee geaey to a special and | the opposite constraction, and a ve 
e dwarfs the stature of the of people are prepared to confirm it. 
revolutionary patriots, and sinks the noblest contest | for this remarkable revolution of opinion leads us at 
in history down to the level of the late encounter of | once to the source of our present divisions. 


with the deliberate intent to deny to every other 
class on earth any privilege which shall avail them 
against a successful attempt to enslave them, 
whether by force or fraud. 
by the white, that the black man of Africa has no 
rights which he is boand to respect, by parity of 
reasoning, it inevitably follows that a resort to the 
same processes of violence and crime which brought 
| him to this mournfal condition may be had by him 
in his turn, wherever he can get the power, toward 
the white. 
and every other race of mankind which chooses to 
set itself up as the arbiter of the rights of the crea- 
enunciate the great truth has been slowly but | tion. 
‘on earth as liberty guaranteed to any one. 
decision strips us all alike of any rights but such as 
,we may maintain by our ‘own right arms. 


ually under the shelter of this be- 


But the question now is not what Mr. Jefferson 


large number 
The reason |i 


Passing 


, over all secondary disputes about Wilmot Provisos | 
or Squatter Sovereignty, about Fagitive Slave Laws 
or protection of the rights of so-called property, as 

| the mere incidents, let us look the real issue calmly 
in the face. The construction put upon the Declara- 

tion of Independenee for the first hal 
career is favorable to the liberty of human nature 
throughout the world. 
the patriot’s crown. ) upon the same language is designed to overthrow it, 
by setting up one portion of mankind so far above 
another as to justify the former in compelling the 
latter to perpetual subjection to its will. 
though it may be affirmed that the white race are 
created equal, and 
rights, this affirmation must be understood as made 
by themselves, exclusively for their own benefit, and ‘equivalent to saying so long as the people of these 
| States remain themselves free—so long an organized 
| party will continue in the field, having for its main 
| object the restoration, as a cardinal principle of the 

Federal Government, of the ancient doctrine of the 
| inalienable rights of man. 

/ menace to the people of the slaveholding States, so 
be it. 

love them too, but we must love liberty more. 

‘said Brutus and Cassius in their hour of peril, to 

|Mark Antony, when he was deserting the sacred 

cause they had sworn to support: ‘* Voremus te ad 
nulles inimicitias; sed tamen pluris nostrum liberta- 
tem quum tuam amicitiam estimemus.’ 


f century of our | ¢ 


The construction now put 


Hence, 


ssessed of certain inalienable 


{f it be once assumed 


And the same remark will apply to any 
{ 
There is then, by this theory, no such thing | 
This 


It is 


the American sanctification of the sovereignty of 
force, under the old argument of prescription. It 
is the tyrant’s plea of necessity, varnished over with ; 
_the thin gilding of modern politico-judicial Democ- | 
| racy. | 


| 
\ 


If I am right in my deductions, then the case | 


octrines of liberty universally | 


But we are now given to under-| recognized in the first half century of our career ; 


stand, in these high quarters, that there is no diffi- and, furthermore, to make that Government justi- 


| eulty in reconciling this apparent contradiction. {fy and defend, for certain purposes, a law founded 
‘The way of it is this: the langaage of the Declara- | originally on nothing but fraud and force. Surely, 
lif this be admitted, it can be no further cause of 


‘We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all' surprise that those among the people who still re- | 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by | main attached to the old and cherished principles of | 


white men. 
hold of this argument. 


| their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that | the better days of the Republic, who yet believe 
| among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- | that the mission of the Government is to promote 
| piness.’ | the law of liberty, and to resist oppression, and who | 
The new version is, that Mr. Jefferson, when he | mean to make it such, if honest eff 
| wrote the words ‘al/ men,’ clearly intended only all should associate in an organization having for its 
But here is an obstacle at the thresh- object the restoration of the ancient and true idea, | 
Of course, if this be the and the overthrow of the false one. 


} 
i 
j 
| 
orts will effect it, | 


If anything is | 


construction, the necessary implication is that the to be done with effect, it is high time to set about it. | 
/rest of mankind are not endowed with the same in- | Nearly all the avenues to power are guarded by op- | 


valienable rights which the Creator bestowed on | 


subject to their will if they can. 


of the new view. 


tinctness and force. 


I understand this | power acquired ‘ by virtue of the negro,’ as I have | 
it be once conceded that such a power has been ‘ consequence to be distinctly admitted by the friends already described it, but union, energy, and ceaseless | 
Now, the fact is well known that | vigilance in resisting its further progress. 
sof the negro,’ it is not necessary to show proof of | Mr. Jefferson owed his position, as the draftsman of | stand in antagonism once more the old enemies— 
past abuse of it, to justify measures of precau- | that celebrated paper, mainly to his reputation as a | liberty and authority. Hore is renewed in a modi- | 
We recog- | writer capable of expressing his meaning with dis- | fied shape the ‘ irrepressible conflict’ that is as an- 
But if this construction of the | cient, at least, as the days when Moses struck the 
i passage be true, what are we to think of his skill, | Egyptian. 
other one, which in my youth I remember to have | when he said that ‘ a// men are created equal,’ in- | ization must be dissolved, because it is a standing 
stead of declaring what the new version means, and menace to the slaveholding States? 
to me that [ seldom hear it now-a-days, ‘ se is | that is, that ‘all men are not created equal ;’ and doctrines of liberty a menace to the slave States! \ 
é say, | 


ponents. The strongest political organization known | 
| whites. Hence the latter are justified in regarding | 1n our history has been made subservient to its will. 
the former as inferior creatures, whom they may | Nothing will avail against the omnipotence of the 


Here’ | 


Are we, then, to be told that the organ- 


| 
| 
} 


What! the | 


hence that the rights which he pronounces inaliena-| Your fathers did not think so, when they pro- | 
ble in al/, are in fact alienable in a great majority | claimed them years ago; and we are doing no more 


| minority who happen to be created with pale faces? | 


It must be admitted that in this, as in all shar 


ple in the United States alike; if it could be proved » Surely it is pretty hard to believe that so lucid a | contests for the right, the respective antagonists of- 
0 have done nothing to undermine the pillars of 


writer could, with his eyes open, have fallen into | ten rush into extremes of opinion, mix up their feel- 
such a delusion as to mean, in a publie paper which | ings with their reasoning, and perpetually criminate 


he regarded as the crowning merit of his lite, the | each other as guilty of aggressions, just as if either 


precise reverse of what he actually said. Still more side could resist the force of the circumstances that 


difficult is it to imagine that, though he lived for ;surround them, 


No doubt many errors have been, 


half a century afterward in the midst of discussions | are, and will be, committed on both sides, which 
and disputes particularly calculated to keep alive calm and judicious patriots are ready to deplore. 


| his recollection of what he did mean, he should | They, in the main, sprin 
There is no need, then, of further explaining the | never have whispered to any living soul, either popular government, whic 
We 


\it seeks to conceal. 
against the rights of any of the States. 


y over the plains yet untrodden by the foot of the 


| settler, but into long-established and populous com- 
| munities which do not yet see the light of conviction 
on this point. if, indeed, the proposition be once 
admitted as sound, I cannot, for my part, under- 
stand why it does not legitimately follow that every 
| free State in the Union—nay, every free State in the 
wor!d-~is not doing itself a positive injury by refus- 


ng to harbor the blessed institution in its boson.. 


If slavery be good in itself, why not diffuse it every- 
where ? 


Hlere, then, we see the practical consequence of 


the abandonment of the fundamental principles of 
the Declaration of Independence; and here we see 
the absolute necessity for the establishment of a 
| great associated organization which shall be potent 
snough to overthrow this false doctrine, and to re- 
| sist every practical form of its development. 
| it not in any spirit of menace or of unkindness to 
| those who disagree with me on this matter, but be- 
| cause I feel it to be a solemn duty incumbent upon 
|me asa Representative of a State pledged by all its 
| past history to maintain the cause of freedom and 
| free institutions. 
, ever on this issue. 


I say 


There can be no compromise what- 


So long as it remains undetermined—and that is 


If this be a standing 


We may regret that they so regard it, and 
So 


The party thus associated has no purposes which 

It harbors no hostile designs 

Its leading 
idea is REFORM, total and fundamental, in the spirit 
in which the government has of late years been ad- 

ministered—reform, also, in the details, which ap- 
pear of late to have been suffered to run into many 

grave abuses. It is not to be concealed that all over 
the country there is a well-defined impression that, 
for the suke of retaining power. corruption has been 
tolerated, if not actively encouraged, in high places ; 
and the various efforts at investigation made within 
a few years, so far from removing that uneasiness, 
have gone far to increase it. Without undertaking 
to judge of the truth or the error at the bottom of 
the feeling, I do yet maintain that, for the honor of 
the country, and of all who may be concerned in the 
administration of the government, there is an over- 
ruling necessity for a complete change of the persons 
now responsible for its direction. 

The reform must be wide enough to restore free- 
dom as the guide of the Federal policy, and to set 
aside the new idol which has usurped her throne. 
It must be deep enough to reinstate honesty above 
suspicion in the dispensation of the pecuniary con- 
tracts incident to the possession of great place. If 
the execution of such a policy as this constitutes 
good ground for a resort to extreme measures of re- 
sistance by any portion of the people of these States, 
then is there no hope of farther harmony in Ameri- 
ca; for the evils which would ensue to us, if we 
were deterred from action by such considerations, 
would be far more fatal to the public peace and pros- 
perity, in the ultimate result, than any which could 
grow out of perseverance against unreasonable de- 
mands. Once more may the words of the great 
Roman patriots be appealed to: * Nulla enim minan- 
tis auctoritas apud liberos est.’ 

And the remedy is secession, or, in plainer words, 
a dissolution of the Union, and a disruption of the 
Constitution! So we are told. In a word, the 
people who defy us to put the negro out of this hall ; 
who claim that, by virtue of that negro, twenty of 
their number stand on this floor; who hold a major- 
ity of the seats upon the bench of the Sapreme 
Court; who have, time out of mind, wielded in 
their own favor the executive influence of the Fed- 
eral Government, imagine that they are about to 
better their condition by abandoning all these enor- 
mous privileges, and by setting up another govern- 
ment, without any similar advantages, among them- 
selves. Perhaps there might be some plausibility in 
this idea, if you could fence yourselves all around 
with a high wall, and proclaim a complete non- 
intercourse with the world outside. 

But the day for these fancies is passing off, even 





from the nature of a 
breeds classes of men 


wrivately or publicly, a single doubt of his having | whose disposition it is to distinguish themselves by 
Sean correctly understood. He well knew the sense stimulating the prevailing passion of the moment. 


which his cotemporaries universally attached to his No where is this more likely to be the case than in 


words. 


Fortunately for the reputation of the distin- 


} 


\ 


If he had any other in his mind, why did | the treatment of the slave question, in which the 
| fears for the safety of a pecuniary interest greatly 


aggravate the customary irritation attending purely 


| political conflicts. 


This is one reason why changes in the doctrines of 


the cruel assaults of citizens of his own State, there | the slaveholding party from time to time have so 


is other evidence in the context of this immortal Tapidly taken place. er 8 
‘and that which made the present position of parties 
|inevitable, happened about thirty years ago, when 
s the old revolutionary dogma, that slavery was an 
that a coextensive in- | application of the words ‘all men’ to white men evil imposed ats one portion of the country, 

jagainst its will, 


he goes on, in the original draft, to make a solemn ; 


affected by the preponderance in the public councils | /iverty in the persons of a distant people.’ 


How, then, can it 


in salvation of our free institutions. 


'to the world in langu 


Neither does the proposition of the gentleman of such a power, have no right to associate and or- 
‘stop at this point. The negro does not remain sta- ganize with the intent to guard against its bad 
tionary. He multiplies all day and every day. The effects? Such a notion was not entertained when 

i neres the case of a comparatively trifling moneyed corpo- 

hundreds. And the earth never completes its an- ration was in question, nor when the supposed as- 
nual circle without adding enough almost to place cendancy of insignificant manufacturing interests 
another member on this floor. Time does nothing | Was thought to be alarming. 
On advanced in the face of a combination of wealth 
the contrary, it makes it only more and more colossal, 204 political power, in comparison with which the 
One gentleman, at thissession,in venturing to stretch bank and the tariff were but as atoms in the crea- 
his range of vision only a quarter of a century, tion? 
thought he saw eight millions; whilst another, 
in a bolder spirit, doubling the period, imagined | this proceeding is not enly justifiable as a precau- 
the presence of the existence of sixteen millions. | tion against the possibility of an abuse of 
Yet what are fifty years in the record of the exis- but that it is indispensably necessary to the actual 
: Nobody is yet 
| the printed remarks of a distinguished member of hardy enough to deny that the idea of liberty, as 
, the other House, a calm anticipation of the time the guardian and protectress of the individual citi- 
| when his section of country might contain a popu- zen against all assaults of mere arbitrary power, 
{lation of two hundred millions of negro slaves! ‘has been, since the days of the Revolution, the 
| How many members, I ask, will then stand upon | darling idol in the American mind. ‘ Resistance to 
this floor, * by virtue of the negro’? The imagina- | tyrants is obedience to God,’ was a maxim which, 

tion recoils from the idea of a government, profeas- ! nowhere more than in the Ancient Dominion, nerved 

| ing to be founded on buman freedom, and yet con-| the arms of the fathers to the struggle that placed 
| taining within itself all the ramifications of a power | us here in this Hall, the Representatives of a free 
eapable of being as absolute as any oriental des- people. Tt found its expression in the celebrated | rower application is to be made of the words ¢ all 

| Act of Union for the common defense, proclaimed | men,’ than that which they naturally bear, a much 


| Stronger argument could be made from the context 


But I now go one step further, and declare that 


wer, 


e too familiar to need quo- 


‘Put the negro out, will jmeaning. Nobody undervalued the heroism which | can race, than in defense of the 
For | made the cause of the oppressed colonist the cause 
my part, 1 know not what other answer to give} ot all mankind. Half a century passed away, 


| 


| It appears, then, by this, that Mr. Jefferson! 


thought it was human nature itself that possessed 
these most sacred rights which he denominates in- 
alienable, and not the small portion of it included 
in the white population. Ay, and that is not all, 
either. Who are the ‘ persons of a distant people’ 
| to whom he refers as deprived of these most sacred 
;Tights under this cruel tyranny? They are the 
very blacks of the African race whom the King had 
_torn from their homes, and made slaves to the eqlo- 
| nists of America. They are the very people of 
whom we are now told by the highest court, who 
would seem by their argument completely to justify 
that monarch, that they ‘have no rights which a 
white man is bound to respect.’ And, singularly 
enough, as if to mark, beyond the possibility of the 
‘most arrant fatuity to misconceive it, Mr. Jeffer- 
son's Intent, in charging the sovereign with the 
crime of his determination to keep open a market 
where men should be bought and sold, he takes 
ins, in the original manuseript, with his own 
and, to write the word ‘ MEN ° in capital letters ; 
the only word so written, it should be observed, in 

_ the whole body of the document. I would humbly 
submit, then, upon this evidence, that if any nar- 


Nobody at the time misunderstood its | in favor of limiting it to all black men of the Afri- 
¢ attempt to twist it 
| exclusively for the benefit of the whites. But when 
and | Mr. Jefferson appeals to the comprehensive term of 
not one of the countless number of statesmen and | ‘human nature,’ as possessing these rights, it is 


| 


} 


The most material of these, 


which it tolerated only from 
the necessity of the case, gave place to the modern 


for dictam that slavery was a benefit to the African, and 
‘ be- |@ positive blessing to the master, and that the social 
cruel war against human nature | System evolved from this relation could justly boast 


I have no manner of doubt that this novel, and, 
to me, shocking doctrine, always has been and is yet 
repudiated by many of the wisest and the best of 
the citizens of the slaveholding States, just as it was 
rejected by Washington and Jefferson, by Madison 
and Mason (Virginia can boast of no greater names, ) 
in the early, and by Henry Clay in the later days of 
the Republic. But they find themselves powerless 


with the Chinese and the Japanese, who have held 
|to them the longest. Your slaves will not be made 


| safer at home, or less aggressive when abroail, by 
| the withdrawal of the power of reclamation ; neither 


;will your internal condition be less an object of 
| anxiety to your neighbors than itisnow. The mere 
| fact of the existence or the non-existence of a com- 
mon bond of government may modify, but it cannot 
| materially change the conditions of your great social 
\problem. If the Constitution were expunged b 
|agreement to-morrow, its difficulties might, Endeod. 
| be aggravated, but none would be removed. 
Whatever we may choose to think or say of one 
another, either for good or evil, a higher Power 
| above us has raised up on this continent a people 
who, whether united or divided, whether praying or 
| cursing, whether loving or fighting, are destined to 
;Temain, in all the essential features of religion, lan- 
| guage, thought, feeling, habits, customs and man- 
| ners, oneand thesame. Whatever seriously touches 
| “4s . . 
the condition of one portion of us, does and will 
| have its effect upon the rest. In spite of all efforts 
to the contrary, there is and will be a common sym- 
pathy having its root in that universal principle, a 
| simple allusion to which by a great dramatist of an- 
,tiquity is said to have instantaneously elicited a 
| burst of enthusiasm from the thousands who crowd- 
ed the Roman theatre— I am a man; nothing that 
| touches men can fail to move me.’ 
Do you say that you can and will resist all this, that 
| you will shat yourselves up at home, and see no 


| against the progress of an idea that seems to relieve | more of the light of reason than is consistent with 


| 


\ 
/ 


\ 





people from the necessity of excusing a wrong which 
they are at all events determined to commit. It is 
much easier to turn the doubtfal act into a positive 
merit, and claim credit as a virtue for steady perse- 
verance in what they desire to do. 


Be this as it may, it is this change which has 
brought the country into its present difficult sitna- 
tion; for just so long as slavery was conceded to be 
an evil in the social system, just so long was it un- 
reasonable to demand its establishment in regions 
where it had never existed. The law of liberty as 
an acknowledged blessing was then the rule, and 
slavery was only tolerated as an exception, from the 
necessity of the case, in countries from which it 
could not be safely eradicated. But so soon as this 
theory was exploded, and the notion that slavery 
was 4 positive advantage, not only to both master 
and slave but to all the members of a civilized com- 
munity, became lent in its place, another set 
of duties immediately devolved upon the conscien- 
tious believers of the new faith. : 

The right to expand smgg = less clear than the 
obligation grew im tive. € question no lon 
atthe confined within the tondisd of actual pond 
holding States. It spreads itself abroad, not mere- 








the preservation of what you are pleased to denom- 

‘inate your property ; then try it a while if you are 
bent on the experiment. But permit me to predict, 
at this time, éhat it will ignominiously fail You 
cannot separate from us, unless you blot from your 
memory all the traces of a common descent, a com- 
mon literature, social affinities cemented by the dear- 
est ties, and common faith. 

The violent men, who are counseling this extreme 
policy, and in whom you now put your trust, will 
not retain their hold upon your confidence when you 
open your eyes to the consequences of their work, 
and to the causes which they assign in their justifiea- 
tion. It may then be too late entirely to repair the 
damage; but, whether Jate or early, you shall not 
have it to say that there was not at least one voice, 
however humble, among those of your fancied o 
ponents, which did not warn you of the folly of 
throwing off friends and fellow-citizens, only be- 
cause they preferred to follow the doctrines taught 
by your and their fathers, rather than to desert 
hen in your company. Choose ye where you will 
go; for us, we will adhere to the ancient faith. 


The most marked attention was paid to the delivery 
of this speech, throughout, by the House. 
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FAREWELL WORDS OF THEODORE PAR- 
KER. 

Now that the brave, manly, humane, upright Tux- 
opors Parker has seen ‘the last of earth,’ and as- 
cended to a higher and nobler sphere of existence, 
the following concluding passages (full of thrilling 
pathos and deep serenity) from his * Experience as a 
Minister,’ contained in a Letter from him to his Soci- 
ety, will be read at this time with special interest :— 


To compose sermons, and mays them to mualti- 
tudes of men of one sort but many conditions, 
thereto setting forth the great Truths of Absolute 
Religion, and applying them to the various events 
of this wondrous human life, trying to make the 
Constitution of the Universe the Common Law of 
men, illustrating my thought with all that I can 
ather from the World of Matter, its use and beauty 
both, and from the World of Man, from human la- 
bors, sorrows, joys and everlasting hopes,—this has 
been my great delight. Your pulpit has been my 
joy and my throne, ‘Though Press and State, Mar- 
ket and Meeting-House, have been hostile to us, you 
have yet given me the largest Protestant audience 
in America, save that which Orthodox Mr. Beecher, 
who breaks with no theologic tradition of the New 
England Church, inspires with his deep emotional 
nature, so devout and so humane, and charms with 
his poetic eloquence, that is akin to both the sweet- 
briar and the rose, and all the beauty which springs 
up wild amid New England hills, and to the loveli- 
ness of common life; I have given you my sermons 
in return, at once my labor and delight. My Life is 
in them, and all my character, its good and ill, 
thereby you know me better than I, perhaps, my-| 
self,—for a man’s words and his face when excited 
in sermon and in prayer tell all he is, the reflection 
of what he has done. Sermons are never out of my 
mind ; and when sickness brings on me the con- 
sciousness that I have nought to do, its most pain- 
ful part, still, by long habit a!l things will take this 
form ; and the gorgeous vegetation of the Tropics, 
their fiery skies so brilliant all the day, and star- 
Jit too with such exceeding beauty all the night; 
the glittering fishes in the market, as many-col- 
ored as a gardener’s show, these Josephs of the} 
sea; the silent pelicans, flying forth at morning} 
and back again at night; the strange, fantastic 
trees, the dry pods rattling their historic bones all | 
day, while the new bloom comes fragrant out be- | 
side, a noiseless prophecy; the ducks rejoicing in | 
the long-expected rain ; a negro on ap ambling pad; | 
the slender-legged, half-naked negro children in the! 
street, playing their languid games, or oftener| 
screaming ‘neath their mother’s blows, amid black | 
swine, hens and uncounted dogs; the never-ceasing | 
clack of women’s tongues, more shrewd than female | 
in their shrill violence; the unceasing, multifarious | 
kindness of our hostess; and, overtowering all, the | 








self-sufficient, West India Creole pride, alike con- } 


temptuous of toil, and ignorant and impotent of) 
thought,—all these common things turn into poetry | 
as I look on or am compelled to hear, and then | 
transfigure into sermons, which come also sponta- | 
neously by night, and give themselves to me, and 
even in = sleep say they are meant for you. 

they ever be more than the walking of 

‘A sick man in his sleep, 
Three paces, and then faltering’ ? 

The doctors cannot tell ; I also know not, but hope | 
and strive to live a little longer, that I may work | 
much more. Oh, that the truths of Absolute Re- | 
ligion, which Human Nature demands, and offers, | 
too, from the Infinitely Perfect God who dwells! 
therein, while He transcends the Universe, Oh, that } 
these were an Idea enlightening all men’s minds, a} 
Feeling in their hearts, and Action in their outward 
life! Oh, that America’s two and thirty thousand 
ministers, Ilebrew, Christian, Mormon, knew these) 
truths, and to mankind preached Piety and Moral- | 
ity, and that Theology which is the Science of God | 
and his two-fold Universe, and forgot their mytho-| 
logic and misguiding dreams! Then what a New} 
World were ours! Sure I would gladly live to} 
work for this. 

I may recover entirely, and stand before you full | 
of brown health, equal to the manifold labors of | 
that position, live to the long period of some of my | 
fathers, and at last die naturally of old age. This| 
to me seems most desirable, though certainly not | 
most probable. 

Or, I may so far recover, that I shall falter on a 
score of years or 80, one eye on my work, the other | 
on my body, which refuses to do it, and so urge my | 
weak and balky horse along a miry, broken road. | 
If this be so, then, in some still, little rural nook, | 
in sight of town, but not too nigh, I may finish | 
some of the many things I have begun, and left for 
the afternoon or evening of my days; and yet, also, 
from time to time, meet you again, and, with words | 
of lofty cheer, look on the inspiring face of a great | 
congregation. With this I should be well content; | 
once it was the ideal of my hope. 

In either of these cases, I see how the time of | 
this illness, and the discipline alike of disappoint- | 
ment and recovery, would furnish me new power. | 
Several times in my life has it happened that I have | 
met with what seemed worse than death, and, in| 
my short-sighted folly, I said, ‘Oh, that I had} 
wings like a dove! for then would I fly away, and | 
be at rest!’ Yet my griefs all turned into bless- 
ings ; the joyous seed I planted came up Discipline, 


£8; 
and I wished to tear it from the ground ; but it | 
flowered fair, and bore a sweeter, sounder fruit than | 
I expected from what I set in earth. As I look | 
over my life, I find no disappointment and no sorrow | 
I could afford to lose; the cloudy morning has | 
turned out the fairer day; the wounds of my ene- | 
mies have done me good. So wondrous is this Hu- 
man Life, not ruled by Fate, but Providence, which 
is Wisdom married unto Love, each infinite! What 
has been, may be. If I recover wholly, or but in| 
part, I see new sources of power beside these waters | 
of affliction I have stooped at; 1 shall not think 1} 
have gone through ‘ the Valley of Baca’ in vain, 
nor begrudge the time that I have lingered there, 
seeming idle: rainy days also help seed the ground. 
One thing Iam sure of : I have learned the wealth | 
and power of the grateful, generous feeling of men, 
as I knew them not before, nor hoped on earth to | 
find so rich. High as I have thought of Human | 
Nature, I had not quite done justice to the present | 
growth of these beautiful faculties. Here and now, | 
as so oft before, I have found mure treasure than I | 
creamed tay hidden where I looked. | 
But if neither of these hopes becomes a fact, if | 
the silver cord part soon above the fountain, and | 
the golden bowl be broke, let not vs complain ; a! 
new bowl, and a stronger cord, shall serve the Well | 
of Life for you. Though quite aware how proha- | 
ble this seems, believe me, I have not vet had al 
single hour of sadness ; trust me, [ shall not. True, | 
it is not pleasant to leave the plough broken in the | 
furrow just begun, while the seed-corn smiles in the | 
open sack, impatient to be sown, and the whole| 
field promises such liberal return. ‘To say Farewell | 
to the thousands I have been wont to preach to, and 
pray with, now joyous, and tearful now,—it has its | 
itterness to one not eighty-four, but forty-eight. | 
To undo the natural ties more intimately knit of | 
long-continued ae and of love,—this is the} 
bitter part. But if it be my lot, let not you nor} 
me complain. Death comes to none except to bring | 
a blessing: it is no misfortune to lay aside these | 
well-loved weeds of earth, and be immortal. To 
you, as a Congregation, my loss may be easily sup- 
plied ; and to me it is an added consolation to know | 
that, however long and tenderly remembered, [| 
should not long be missed ; some other will come in! 
my place, perhaps without my defects, possessed | 
of nobler gifts, and certainly not hindered by the} 
ecclesiastical and social hostility which needs must 
oppose a man who has lived and wrought as I. It 
will not always be unpopular justly to seek the 
welfare of all men. Let us rejoice that others may 
easily reap golden corn where we have but scared 
the wild beasts away, or hewn down the savage 
woods, burning them with dangerous fire, and make 
the rich, rough ground smooth for culture. It was 
with grimmer fight, with sourer sweat, and blacker 
smoke, and redder fire, that the fields were cleared 
where you and I now win a sweet and easy bread. 
What more shall I say to sweeten oss 4 of fare- 
well, which must have a bitter tas If I have 
taught you any great Religious Truths, or roused 
therewith Emotions that are good, apply them to 
your life, however bumble or however high and 
wide; convert them into Deeds, that your supe- 
rior Religion may appear in your superior Industry, 
our Justice and your Charity, coming out in your 
Lcqashonsing. and all mannner of work. So when 
your 





r * Course 
Is run, some faithful eulogist may say, 
He sought not praise, and praise did overlook 
His unobtrusive merit; but his life, 
Sweet to himself, was exercised in Good, 
Yhat shall survive his name and memory.’ 


Tet not fondness for me, now heightened by my 
illuess, and my absence too, blind your eyes to errors 





Shall | 


which may be in my doctrine, which must be in m 

life; I am content to serve by warning, where 

cannot guide by example. Mortal, or ent on 
Immortal Life, still let me be your Minister, to 
serve, never your Master, to hinder and command. 
Do not stop where I could go no further, for, after 
so long teaching, I feel that I have just begun to 


learn, n my work. ‘No man can feed us al- 
ways; ’ welcome, then, each wiser guide who points 
you out a better way. On earth, shall not cease 


to be thankful for 86 ‘bssaag rs pice a aoe 
with me so much and long. for your athy, 
nearest when needed most, and the 2aamplos of noble 
Christian Life, which I have found in some of you, 
‘To whom is given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven: 
Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
See distant gates of Eden gleam, 
Ané never dream it is a dream ; 
But hear, by secret transport led, 
Even in the charnels of the dead, 
The murmur of the Fountain-head ; 
Who will accomplish High Desire, 
Bear and forbear, and never tire,— 
Like Stephen, an unquenchéd fire, 
As looking upward, full of grace, 
He prayed, and from a happy place 
God's glory smote him on the lace!’ 
Here they add to my joy; perhaps their remem- 
brance will add to my delight in Heaven. : 
May you be faithful to your own Souls; train up_ 
your Sons and Daughters to lofty character, most | 
fit for humble duty ; and to far cathedral heights of | 
excellence, build up the Being that you are, with | 
Feelings, Thoughts and Actions, that become ‘a) 
glorious Human Creature,’ by greatly doing the, 
cuumon work of life, heedful of all the Charities, | 
which are twice blest, both by their gifts and their) 
forgiveness too. And the Infinite Perfection, the 
Cause and Providence of all that is, the Absolute | 
Love, transcending the time and 7 it fills, OUR | 
Farner, and ovr Morner too, will bless you each | 
beyond your prayer, forever and forever. 
absent, though present stil] with you by the Im- 
mortal Part, so hopes and prays 
Your Minister and Friend, 
THEODORE PARKER. 


FreperickstTep, West-End, Santa Cruz, April 19, 1859. 








DEATH OF THEODORE PARKER --- COM- 
MEMORATIVE MEETING AT MUSIC 


gressive Development of Religion among the leading 
Races of Mankind.’ . 

What a few in the groves of the academies, by the 
lamp of philosophy, in moments of vision had seen, 
had become to him so clear, that he would not only 
make it plain and prove it to the reason of men, but 
would traverse the history of the world, and show its 
growth ; show how, by either method, analysis or 
synthesis, this one truth was the culmination of hu- 
man thought. Well may we leave theologies, 
Christologies, creeds, statutes, societies, to take care 
of themselves. 

Success! For fifteen years a free church. This 
truth, embodied in labors for the dangerous, perish- 
ing, criminal classes; for education, woman, tempe- 
rance, freedom, peace ; its light thrown on the lives 
of our great men and heroes, put in volumes that will 
live with the English tongue; put into labors that 
now move and will move the American Church and 
S:ate whilst they endure; set forth in a system of re- 
ligion ; a method of spiritual culture; shadowing a 
scheme of ethics; containing almost the only fit at- 
tempt to state the law of laws in the language, His 
thought, his labor, his life—these are success and 
triumph enough. After a life brief in years, but in 
labor how long ! in stature how great! in purity how 
giorious on earth! his mortal robes lie under the skies 
of Italy. There let them repose, that pilgrims and 
patriots of the Old World and the New may go toa | 
spot consecrated by blood that flowed thither from 
English through American veins, 

He strove to gird them up for a few years’ labor 
more in the service of God and man, but in vain. | 
The soul that wore them was the world’s. It speaks 
yet, and shall speak in pulpit and senate. Boston 





-» | will thank him for the unequalled munificence of his 
Bodily | “ eq : 


charity ; the Herculean labors of his ministry; the | 
unsullied purity of his life. May she grow to see and } 
live by his truth! last to have a just pride in being 
| the home of this spiritual Columbus ; forget his errors. | 
Men may raise monuments of stone: they will | 
| frame memorials more during in adamantine speech ; | 
{but he who stood here above the world’s fading hon- | 
ors, and his labors will outlast them all. 

Our best tribute, here in the presence of the living | 





HALL, SUNDAY, JUNE 17, 1860. 


SPEECH OF CHARLES M. ELLIS, ESQ. 

Friends: I must speak; but least of that of 
which my heart is full. I knew Mr. Parker well 
from the time of his going to West Roxbury. In 
his last letter to me he writes: ‘There has never 
been a day since I left home that I have not often 


thought of your father and his dear ones. He is one | 


of my oldest friends. Ilis is the last house I was 
ever in at home, except my own.’ Again that trem- 
bling hand wrote ; but the mortal eye of that friend, 
the first to welcome him there and here, was not to 
read the written words. Would that I could venture 
to try to pay tribute due to the friendship of so many 
years, But the day of his first illness, and that of his 
death, the very hymn he chose, which we have just 
sung, 
tions, that I must turn away from old memories of 


open such recent sorrows and quick associa- | 


spirit, the fittest in his sight, and the most lasting, | 
will be the quiet vow not to falter in his work, and, 

as we may, in Church, or Court, or State, or common | 
life, to keep in sight the light he showed us, and fol- | 
| low its heavenly guidance. 
| SPEECH OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
At the death of a good and admirable person, we | 
meet to console and animate each other by the recol- | 


| lection of his virtues. 
| Ihave the feeling that every man’s biography is at 

| his own expense. He furnishes not only the facts but 
| the report. I mean that all biography is autobiogra- | 
iphy. It is only what he tells of himself that comes | 
|to be known and believed. In Plutarch’s lives of 

Alexander and Pericles, you have the secret whispers 
| of their confidence to their lovers and trusty friends. | 
For, it was each report of this kind that impressed | 





eulogies on those he esteemed, especially if he had | his opinion, and not, ne ily, absolute truth. But 
any jealousy that they did not stand with the Boston | it is always safe and wise for honest and earnest men 
public as highly as they ought. His commanding | to seek for truth everywhere and atall hazards. The 
merit as a reformer is this, that he insisted beyond | results, if not wholly and only good, are yet the best 
all men in pulpits,—I cannot think of one rival,— | things within our reach. 
that the essence of Christianity is its practical morals;| The lesson of Theodore Parker's preaching was 
it is there for use, or it is nothing; and if you com-/| love. Let me read for you a t still g his 
bine it with sharp trading, or with ordinary city am- | papers :— 
ditions to gloze over municipal corruptions, or private | Qh, Brother! who for us didst meekly wear 
intemperance, or successful fraud, or immoral polities,/ The Crown of Thorns about thy radiant brow; 
or unjust wars, or the cheating of Indians, or the rob- | What Gospel from the Father didst thou bear, 
of frontier leavi inciples at | ..OUF hearts to cheer, making us happy now? 

pony sapreeare a souk ae woe oge me ’Tis this alone, the immortal Savior cries, 
home to follow on the high seas or in Europe a supple; ‘To fi]] thy heart with ever-active love ; 
complaisance to tyrants,—it is a hypocrisy, and the; Love for the wicked as in sin he lies, 
truth is not in you; and no love of religious music,! _ Love for thy Brother here, thy God above; 

of dreams of Swedenbo: ise of John Wes- Fear nothing ill, ’twill finish in its day, 
- vet eget eT Live for the Good, taking the ill thou must; 
ley, or of Jeremy Taylor, can save you from the Satan | Toi] with thy might, with manly labor pray, 
which you are, Living and loving learn thy God to trust, 

His ministry fell oa a political crisis also; on the And He will shed upon thy soul the blessings of the 
years when Southern slavery broke over its old banks, oo 
made new and vast pretensions, and wrung from the Standing in these old ways, I cannot but sus- / 
weakness or treachery of Northern people fatal con- | pect these Unitarian pulpits of some latent and cow- | 
cessions in the Fugitive Slave Bill and the repeal of | ardly distrust of their own creed, when I see that if 
the Missouri Compromise. Two days bitter in the | one comes from them to our Orthodox ranks, and be- 
memory of Boston, the days of the rendition of Sims | lieves a great deal more shen they do, he is treated 
and of Burns, made the occasion of his most remark- with reverend respect ; but jet him go out on the other { 
able discourses. He kept nothing back. In terrible. side, and believe a very little less, and the whole | 
earnest he denounced the public crime, and meted | startled body join in begging the world not to think | 
out to every official, high and low, his due portion, | 


| them naturally the parents of such horrible and dan- | 

By the incessant power of his statement, he made ; 8¢Tous heresy ! ‘ 
and held a party. It was his great service to free- But there is one thing every men may say of this | 
dom. He took away the reproach of silent consent | pulpit. It was a live reality, and no sham. Whether | 
that would otherwise have lain against the indignant | tearing theological idols to pieces at West Roxbury, 
minority, by uttering in the hour and place wherein | or here, battling with the every-day evils of nh 
these outrages were done, the stern protest. { streets, it was ever a live voice, and no mechanical! or | 
But whilst I praise this frank speaker, I have no | P@!rot tune: ever fresh from the heart of God, as these 
There are men | flowers, these lillies—the last flower over which, when | 
eyesight failed him, with his old gesture, he passed | 











wish to accuse the silence of others, 
of good .powers who have so much sympathy, that ; ‘ : 
they must be silent when they are not in sympathy. his loving hand and said, ‘ How sweet ! * Like that | 
If you don’t agree with them, they know they only | Story he loved so much to tell, of Michael Angelo, | 
injure the truth by speaking. Their faculties will | when in the Roman palace Raphael was drawing his 
not play them true, and they do not wish to squeak | figures too small, he sketched a colossal head of fit | 
and gibber, and so they shut their mouths. I can | proportions, and taught Raphael his fault. So Par- | 


| 


readily forgive this, only not the other, the false ker criticised these other pulpits, not so much by cen- | 
tongue which makes worse appear the better cause, Sure a8 by creation; by a pulpit proportioned to the) 
There were, of course, multitudes to censure and de- | hour—broad as humanity, frank as truth, stern as jus- 
fame this truth-speaker. But the brave know the} tice, and loving as Christ. | 
brave. Fops, whether in hotels or churches, will| Here is the place to judge him. In St. Paul's | 
utter the fop’s opinion, and faintly hope for the sal- | ¢athedral, the epitaph says, if you would know the | 
vation of his soul; but his manly enemies, who de- genius of Christopher Wren, ‘look around.’ Do you 
spised the fops, honored him; and it is well known | ask proof how full were the hands, how large the | 
that his great hospitable heart was the sanctuary to | heart, how many-sided the brain, of your teacher— | 
which every soul conscious of an earnest opinion | listen, and you will hear it in the glad, triumphant, 
came for sympathy—alike the brave slaveholder and | certainty of your enemies, that you must close these | 
the brave slave-rescuer. These met in the house of | 400rs, since his place can never be filled! Do you’ 


| What drudgery of the street did the: 


was generous of money, Born on e 7 
farm, in those days when small incom 
dollar a matter of importance, he NO Sooner haa 
mand of wealth than he lived with open oe Com, 
even the darling ambition of a great — Noy 
tempted him to close his ear to need, Go ‘ aA rer 
or Vienna, to Frankfort or to Paris, ae Veni 
refugees who have gone home,— hen here 
exiles but for him,—under whose roof 
home! One of our oldest and best teach 

me, that telling him once, in the cars, of a —— 
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but whom narrow means debarred from the Up. 
—* Let him enter,’ said Theodore Parker - 1 sVeRty 
his bills.’ ae 


No sect, no special study, no one ide 
sympathy ; but he was generous of judgment. 
a common man would have found jt hard a ~ 
Though he does not *go down to dust “a; Sy 
fame,’ though Oxford and German r 
sages of sympathy, still, no wor 
the old grand names of our land, jo eins} 
University or learned Academy, meeeted : . . 
diligent, earnest life; men can confegs thar , tse 
against his admission to scientific bodies ac Voted 
feeling all the while that his brain could eo Wi. 
the Academy ;—and yet, thus ostra; ised, } ie & 


most generous, more than just, interpre E tig 
Preter of the 


tives of those about him, and looked on y) ep 


a bound, " 


Y sent hin 


d of Approbation ; 
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reaped where he sowed, with most oon... 
their success. Patiently analyzing ¢} arac wy 
terly in marshalling facts, he stamped ny 
justice the world’s final judgment of Webs, _ 
now that the soreness of the battle is over, 
foe allow it. is 

He was generous of Jabor,—ho, 


excuse him from any, the hum} lest work, 


Stet, and 
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KS never rved to 


<i v Thoug} 
*hiving wisdom with each Studious year! ugh 

‘OUS Year, 
sionately devoted to his desk, as tryly ‘ eet 
; : TMAY O8 Was guid of 
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; " - : at scholarly hang 
ever refuse? Who so often and coy meni. 

‘OAT AS } 

trenches, when a slave case made o r city 
: u NY & camy) 
Loving books, he had no jot of a seh, leis tas 
4 Holar’s indoley 

or timidity, but joined hands with Jabot pa 
Erasmus would have found him o 1 con A 
good con 


Melancthon got brave help over a Greck 
but the likeliest place to have 








Nan user pt: 
found him in that op 
would have been at Zwingle’s side, op the battle.gu, 
pierced with a score of fanatic spears, 


rT, above g! 
things, he was terribly in earnest, If I 5 
paint him in one word, I should say he 


earnest. 


Souchs + 


Was always in 


| I spoke once of his ditigence, and we cal) him 
less, unflagging, untesting, But they Sn bee, 


ask proof of his efficient labor and the good soil into | 


place words, and poorly deseribe }j 


this honest man—for every sound heart loves a re-| &* Ait" m. What vo 
sponsible person, one who does not in generous com- | which that seed fell—gladden your eyes by looking | usually call diligence in educated men does not out 
pany say generous things, and in mean company base | back and seeing for how many months the impulse | does not equal the day-laborer in ceaselessness of lo, 
things, but says one thing—now cheerfully, now in-| his Vigorous hard gave you has sufficed, spite of bod-) No scholar, not even the busiest, but loiters oy re - 


| ing prophecy, to keep these doors open! Yes, he has | 


cignantly—but always because he must, and because 
| left those accustomed to use weapons, and not merely 


he sees that, whether he speak or refrain from speech, 


this is said over him; and history, nature and all souls | t° hold up Ais hands. And not only among your-| 
testify to the same. selves. From another city, I received a letter, full of | 





his weary books, and feels shamed by the hodmm 
the plough-boy. 1 


The society and amusements of. Wy 
life eat up and beguile one-half our time. 1) 0 

ine, Howe on 
whose lips and motions hang crowds of | 


busy idlers, 
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his house at Spring street, over which the pines _ those to whom it was told in a manner to secure its | 
were always whispering; his library there, where | being told everywhere to the best, to those who speak | 
that great soul was trained, mastering tools where- | with authority to their own times, and therefore to. 
with to do the work of the world, and the fair Bar- ours. For the political rule is a cosmical rule, that | 
den on which it looked; of his love for all without, | if a man is not strong in his own district, he is not a_ 
within; of the village church,with its silent finger and | good candidate elsewhere. 
its little band; the Sabbath School; of Brook Farm, He whose voice will not be heard here again, could 
where we lived—its woods and fields, and stream of | well afford to tell his experiences; they were all hon- 
gold and gems, dearer and fairer in the pictures which | orable to him, and were part of the history of the | 
the child, the boy daguerreotypes, than the poet or | civil and religious liberty of his times. Theodore | 
romancer can make them ; of the old home—of the! Parker was a son of the soil, charged with the! 
strolls there; of the free communion with men of! energy of New England, strong, eager, inquisitive of | 
the past and the present there opened ; and from later | knowledge, of a diligence that never tired, upright, 
and fresher things, for they would lead to that of of a haughty independence, yet the gentlest of com- | 
which I could not speak. panions; a man of study, fit for aman of the world; | 
I remember, even before that, how his stalwart | with decided opinions and plenty of power to state) 
frame swept along the avenues of Divinity Hall. I them; rapidly pushing his studies so far as to leave | 
remember the nmranner of his early preaching. In} few men qualified to sit as critics. Ie elected his | 
that was shown what I always thought was the chief) part of duty, or accepted nobly that assigned him 
element of his character and source of his power. | in his rare constitution, Wonderful acquisition of | 
He was often overcome by emotion; his utterance | knowledge, a rapid wit that heard all, and welcomed | 
choked; tears flowed; his frame shook. It was be-! all that came, by seeing its bearing. Such was the | 


| grave; 


Ah, my brave brother! it seems as if, in a frivolous 
age, our loss were immense, and your place cannot be | 
supplied. But you will already be consoled in the | 
transfer of your genius, knowing well that the nature | 
of the world will affirm to all men, in all times, that | 
which for twenty-five years you valiantly spoke; that | 
the winds of Italy murmur the same truth over your! 


affirms it, the stars in their courses, and the inspira- | 
tions of youth; whilst the polished and pleasant} 
traitors to human rights, with perverted learning and | 


disgraced graces, rot and are forgotten with their, 
double tongue saying all that is sordid for the cor-) 
ruption of man. 

The sudden and singular eminence of Mr. Parker, | 
the importance of his name and influence, are the! 
verdict of his country to his virtues. We have few ' 
such men to lose; amiable and blameless at home, | 
feared abroad as the standard-bearer of liberty, tak. | 
ing all the duties he could grasp, and more, refusing 
to spare himself, he has gone down in early glory to 


} 
the winds of America over these bereaved | 

. \ 
streets; that the sea which bore your mourners home | 


‘deep feeling, and the writer, an orthodox church- 
member, says— 


‘I was a convert to Theodore Parker before I was a 
convert to If there is anything of value in | 
the work I am doing to-day, it may, in an important | 
sense, be said to have had its root in Parker's heresy. | 
I mean the habit, without which orthodoxy stands | 
emasculated and good for nothing, or independently | 
passing on the empty and rotten pretensions of | 
churches and churchmen, which I learned earliest | 
and more than from any other, from Theodore Parker. | 
He has my love, my respect, my admiration.’ 


| 
{ 





Yes, his diocese is broader than Massachusetts. | 
His influence extends very far outside these walls. | 
Every pulpit in Boston is freer and more real to-day 
because of the existence of this. The fan of his ex- | 
ample scattered the chaff of a hundred sapless years, | 
Our whole city is fresher to-day because of him. The | 
most sickly and timid soul under yonder steeple, hide- | 
bound in days and forms and beggarly Jewish ele- | 
ments, little dreams how ten times worse and nar- | 
rower it was before this sun warmed the general at- 
mosphere around, As was said of Burke’s unsuccess- 





| submit to life-long discipline—almost every } 


| is questioned now. 


yond what was natural, even at that age. He has 
told us that ‘he preached only what he had himself | 
experienced.’ Gigantic as his developed intellect be- 
came—great as were the treasures of learning he dif- | 
fused—his greatest power was the native impulse of | 
his soul—his affectional nature. No mind, no learn- | 
Though to the world they | 


| 


ing could express it. 
seemed solid as the ground, they only floated on its 
bosom. 

Born on soil sacred to freedom—of stock culled in 
England, and trained for two centuries in the best 
physical and moral culture of the world—himself rear- 
ed in schools not the costliest, but the best—taught 
the love of labor, self-reliance, absolute reverence for 
God and conscience—he surprised the world by the 
intellect that embraced, the will that moved it. But 
these only beat with the pulses of his mighty heart. 
I do not wish to vindicate all. But as the dust of 
earth shall fall, this element will justify imuch that 
He did not believe in calling 
black, white. Let time and truth judge his sayings. 
What he spoke in love will live. Do you not re- 
member how, in his discourse on Adams—when the 
building shook, and his voice was silenced as the 
ice and snow fell like an earthquake before the sun 
of Spring—he wished itso with the character he was 
discussing—with what joy he reviewed the glorious 
labors of the long Indian summer of that life, the rap- 
ture with which he hailed its closing act, summed up 
in thet Saxon sentence, ‘the great loud No of an old 
man going home to his God’? Is the wail of a true 
heart over powers perverted—the woe of him who 
speaks in the cause of Humanity and God, to those 
who smite what they might save—to be condemned ? 

The Resolve that Theodore Parker should have a 
chance to be heard was more than the word of a 
friend, or a protest for religious freedom, or a plan for 
afree church. Before the South Boston sermon, it 
was known who and what was coming in this young 
preacher, who had said: ‘God still lives; man has 
lost none of his high nature’; and in his parable of 
Paul: ‘1 shall walk by God’s light, and fear not.’ 
It was thought that the new truth would be spread 
by his voice; perhaps not dreamed that one man 
could spread it so widely. But that simple Resolve, 
the seed of this Society, was dropped in faith that 
that truth would prevail—the mover of it having a 
year or two before, in a little book now forgotten, 
shown how it was the basis of all true art, criticism, so- 
ciety, morals, lawsand religion. But, of this Society : 

First—We may be content to leave almost all that 
is matter of discussion at this day whilst partisans de- 
fine their positions, priests their creeds, with a word 
which covers it all, Vera pro gratis. If truth be start- 
ed, let old errors go. 

Next—Let us look at what he created and did. He 
ascended to the sublime heights of philosophy and re- 
ligion; by thought and study made clear to the in- 
tellect the truth that fired his soul, that ‘God is in- 
finite Perfection, Power, Wisdom, Justice, Love,’ and 
plainly showed it to the world. He saw and showed 
how, historically and by nature, man grows in the 
light of love, and has his eyes opened to spiritual 
truth, as flowers beneath the sun. He took Truth 
from books and scholars, Religion from the temples and 
priests, and showed them to the world. 

Calmly, and at length, alas with labor too great for 
that failing frame, thinking death near,—as he said, 
‘up to his shoulders in his grave,’—he reviewed his 
work. He wished to live to round it off, hoping for 
the length of years and strength of his ancestors, but 
ready to pass the golden gates to immortal life. His 
work is fragmentary in relation to his idea, though 
so much is in itself ccmplete. He tells us, that after 
his discourse of Matters Pertaining to ‘ Religion,’ he 
formed a plan, ane prepared for the afternoon and eve- 


largeness of his reception of facts, and his skill oP 
employ them, that it looked as if he were some Presi- | 
dent of Council to whom a score of telegraphs were | 
ever bringing in reports; and his information would ) 
have been excessive, but for the noble use he made of | 
it, ever in the interest of humanity. He had a strong | 
understanding, a logical method, a love for facts, a| 
rapid eye for their historic relations, and a skill in| 
stripping them of traditional lustres. He had a 
sprightly fancy, and often amused himself with | 
throwing his meaning into pretty apologues; yet we) 
ean hardly ascribe to his mind the poetic element, | 
though his scholarship had made him a reader and | 
quoter of verses. A little more feeling of the poetic | 
significance of his facts, would have disqualified him | 
for some of his severer offices to his generation. The | 
old religions have a charm for most minds which it | 


. ovens . 
is a little uncanny to disturb. ’T is sometimes a ques- ' 


} 
tion, shall we not leave them to decay without rude | 
shocks? I remember that I found some harshness in 
his treatment both of Greek and of Hebrew antiqui- | 
ty, and sympathized with the pain of many good peo- 
ple in his auditory, whilst I acquitted him, of course, | 
of any wish to be flippant. He came at a time when | 
to the irresistible march of opinion, the forms still re- | 
tained by the most advanced sects showed loose ard | 
lifeless, and he, with something less of affectionate | 
attachment to the old, or with more vigorous logic, | 
rejected them. "Tis objected to him that he scattered | 
too many illusions. Perhaps more tenderness would | 
have been graceful; but it is vain to charge him with 
perverting the opinions of the new generation. The | 
opinions of men are organic. Simply, those came to | 
him who found themselves expressed by him. And | 
had they not met this enlightened mind, in which , 
they beheld their own opinions combined with zeal in 
every cause of love and humanity, they would have | 
suspected their opinions and suppressed them, and so | 
sunk into melancholy or malignity—a feeling of lone- 
liness and hostility to what was reckoned respectable. | 
"Tis plain to me that he has achieved a historic im- | 
mortality here; that he has so woven himself in these | 
few years into the history of Boston, that he can | 
never be left out of your annals. It will not be in | 
the acts of City Councils; nor of obsequious Mayors ; 
nor, in the State House, the proclamations of Gov- | 
ernors, with their failing virtue — failing them at | 
critical moments—that the coming generations will | 
study what really befel, but in the plain lessons of ; 
Theodore Parker in this Music Hall, in Faneuil Hall, | 
or in Legislative Committee Rooms, that the true 
temper and authentic record of these days will be 
read. The next generation will care little for the 
chances of elections that govern Governors now; it 
will care little for fine gentlemen who behaved shab- 
bily, but it will read very intelligently in his rough 
story, fortified with exact anecdotes, precise with 
names and dates, what part was taken by each actor; 
who threw himself into the cause of humanity, and 
came to the rescue of civilization at a hard pinch, 
and who blocked its course. 

The vice charged against America is the want of 
sincerity in leading men. It does not lie at his door. 
He never kept back the truth, for fear to make an 
enemy. But, on the other hand, it was complained that 
he was bitter and harsh, that his zeal burned with too 
hot aflame. It is so difficult, in evil times, to escape 
this charge—for the faithful preacher most of all. 
It was his merit, like Luther, Knox, and Latimer, 
and John Baptist, to speak tart truth, when that was 
peremptory, and when there were few to say it. But 
his sympathy for goodness was not less energetic. 
One fault he had,—he overestimated his friends,—I 
may well say it, and sometimes vexed them with the 
importunity of his good opinion, whilst they knew 
better the ebb which follows unfounded praise. He 





ning of his days, to show the ‘History of the Pro- 





was capable, it must be said, of the most unmeasured 


‘ er 4 ful impeachment of Warren Hastings, ‘ never was the 
his grave, to be a living and enlarging power, wherever | . : : , 
leatad it. h gp d ind * | great object of punishment, the prevention of crime, | 

S29 a iat abana acetal taal et cee aiiennt! | more completely obtained. Hastings was acquitted, but 
honored. Margi Aas ay 
tyranny and injustice were condemned wherever English 


na { 
} was spoken.’ So we may say of Boston and Theodore | 
SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


| Parker. Grant that few adopted his extreme theo- | 
The lesson of this desk is Truth! That your brave | logical views—that not many sympathized in his poli- 
teacher dared to speak, and no more. It is only two f tics; still, that Boston is nobler, purer, braver, more | 
or three times in our lives that we pause in telling the | loving, more Christian to-day, is due more to him than | 
whole merit of a friend, from fear of being thought | to all the pulpits that vex her Sabbath air. He raised | 
flatterers, What the world thinks easily done, it be-| the level of sermons intellectually and morally. | 
lieves; all beyond is put down to fiction. I find my- Other men were compelled to grow in manly thought 
self hesitating to speak just all I think of Turopore and Christian morals in very self-defence. The dron- 
Parker, lest those who did not know bim should sup- | ing routine of dead metaphysics or dainty morals was | 
pose I flatter, and thus I mar the massive simplicity | gone. As Christ preached of the fall of the tower of | 
of his fame. | Siloam the week before, and what men said of it, in 
Born on the 24th of August, 1810, he died just be- | the streets of Jerusalem, so Parker rung through our 
fore finishing his fiftieth year. He said to me, startled city the news of some fresh crime against hu- 
years ago, ‘When I am fifty, I will leave the pulpit, /manity—some slave hunt, or wicked court, or pros- 
and finish the great works I have planned.’ God or- | tituted official—till frightened audiences actually took | 
dered itso! He has left this desk, and gone there to | bond of their new clergymen that they should not be 
finish the great works that he planned! Some speak | tormented before their time ! 
of his death as early; but he died in good old age, if, Men say he erred on that great question of our age— 
we judge him by his work,—full of labors, if not of | the place due to the Bible. Perhaps so. But Wil- 
years,—a long life crowded into few years; as Bacon | liam Crafts, one of the bravest men who ever fled from 
says, ‘Old in hours, for he lost no time.’ Truly, he/ our vulture to Victoria, writes to a friend: «When 
lost not an hour, from the early years when, in his | the slave-hunters were on our track, and no other 
sweet, plain phrase, he tells us ‘his father let the | minister, except yourself, came to direct our attention 
baby pick up chips, drive the cows to pasture, and | to the God of the oppressed, Mr. Parker came with | 
carry nubs of corn to the oxen ’—far on to the closing | his wise counsel, and told us where and how to go; 
moment when, faint and dying, he sent us his bless- | gave us money—but that was not all—he gave me a | 
ing and brave counsel last November, dated fitly from weapon to protect our liberties, and a Bible to guide | 
Rome. God granted him life long enough to see of! our souls, I have that Bible now, and shall ever | 
the labor of his hands. He planted broadly, and lived | prize it most highly.’ 
to gather a rich, ripe harvest. His life, too, was an } 
harmonious whole :— 








How direct and frank his style—just level to the 
nation’s ear! No man ever needed to read any one | 
of his sentences twice to catch its meaning. None | 
suspected that he thought other than he said, or more 
than he confessed. 

The very last page those busy fingers ever wrote! Like all such men, he grew daily—never too old to| 
tells the child’s story, than which, he says, ‘no event learn. Mark how closer to actual life, how much 
in my life has made so deep and lasting an impres-, bolder in reform, are all his later sermons—especially 
sion on me.’ *A little boy in petticoats, in my fourth | since he came to the city—every year a step 
year, my father sent me from the field home.” A 
spotted tortoise, in shallow water, at the foot of a From well to better, daily self-surpassed.’ 
rhodora, caught his sight, and he lifted his stick to) There are men whom we measure by their times— 
strike it, when ‘a voice within said, ‘ it is wrong.” | content and expecting to find them subdued to what 
I stood with lifted stick, in wonder at the new emo-/| they work in. They are the chameleons of circum- 
tion, till rhodora and tortoise vanished from my sight. stance; they are Eolian harps, toned by the breeze 
I hastened home, and asked my mother what it was| that sweeps over them. ‘here are others, who serve 
that told me it was wrong. Wiping a tear with her |as guide-posts and land-marks—we measure their 
apron, and taking me in her arms, she said, ‘Some | times by them. Such was Theodore Parker. Here- 
men call it conscience ; but I prefer to call it the voice | after the critic will use him as a mete-wand, to meas- 
of God in the soul of man. If you listen to it and | ure the heart and civilization of Boston. Like the 
obey it, then it will speak clearer and clearer, and al- | Englishman, a year or two ago, who suspected our 
ways guide you right. But if yo turn a deaf ear or} great historian could not move in the best circles of 
disobey, then it will fade out, little by littie, and leave) the city, when it dropped out that he did not know 
you in the dark and without a guide.” ’ Theodore Parker, distant men guage us by our toler- 

Out of that tearful mother’s arms grew your pulpit. | ation and recognition of him. Such men are our 
Here in words—every day in the streets, by deeds, | Nilometers; the harvest of the future is according to 
during a hard life, he repeated and obeyed her coun- | the height that the flood of our love rises round them. 
e Who cares now that Harvard vouchsafed him no 
honors! But history will save the fagt to measure the 
calculating and prudent bigotry of our times. 


Some speak of him as only a bitter critic and harsh 
prophet. Pulpits and journals shelter their plain 
speech in mentioning him under the example of what 
they call his ‘ uneparing candor.’ Do they feel that 
the strangeness of their free speech, their unusual 
frankness, needs apology and example! But he was 
far other than a bitter eritic; though thank God for 
every drop of that bitterness which came like a whole- 
some rebuke on the dead, saltless sea of American life ! 
Thank God for every indignant protest, for every 
Christian admonition that the Holy Spirit breathed 
through those manly lips! But if he deserved any 
single word, it was ‘ generous.”” Generosus Vir is the 
description that leaps to the lip of every scholar. He 





‘when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, he wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought.’ 


—— ‘ forward, persevering to the last, 








sel. 

Of that pulpit, its theology, and its treatment by 
Unitarian divines, manly and Christian lips spoke to 
us two weeks ago. It is not for me, even if there 
were need, to touch on it. Born in that faith, and 
nurtured in similar maxims of the utmost liberty and 
the duty of individual investigation and thought, I used 
it to enter other paths. Mine is the old faith of New 
England. On those points, he and I rarely talked. 
What he thought, I hardly know. For myself, stand- 
ing beneath the Gospel rule of ‘judging men by their 
fruits,” I should have felt stronger in defending my 
own faith, could I have pointed to any preacher of it 
who as gently judged and as truly loved his fellow- 
men. As to doctrines, we both knew that ‘the whole 
of truth can never do harm to the whole of virtue;’ 
that, of course, a man’s conception of truth is only 











| streets ? 





lesson. Those on whose tones float the Most precions 
truth, disdain an effort. The table you write o 
the fruit of more toilsome and therensh discipline 
than the brain of most who deem themselves « b ' 
ever knew. 


as 
Let us not cheat ourselves with words, 
But no poor and greedy mechanic, no farm tenant 
‘on shares,’ ever distanced this unresting brain, He 
brought into his study that conscientious, loving ine 
dustry which six generations had handed down to} 
on the hard soil of Massachusetts, He loved work, 
and I doubt if any workman in our empire egnalled 
him in thoroughness of preparation. Before he wi te 
his review of Prescott, he went conscientio asly 
through all the printed histories of that period in 
three or four tongues. Before he ventured to paint 
for you the portrait of John Quincy Adams, he read 
every line Adams had ever printed, and all the attacks 
upon him that could be found in public or private col- 
lections. 

Fortunate man! he lived long enough to see the 
eyes of the whole nation turned toward him as toa 





trusted teacher. Fortunate, indeed, in a life so no! 
that even what was scorned from the pulpit, will 
ly become oracular from the tomb! Thrice fortunate, 
if he loved fame and future influence, that the leaves 
which bear his thoughts to posterity are not freighted 
with words penned by sickly ambition or wrung from 
hunger—but with earnest thoughts on dangers thet 
make the ground tremble under our feet, and the 
heavens black over our head—tbe only literature sur 
to live. Ambition says, ‘1 will write, and be famous.’ 
"Tis only a dainty tournament, a sham fight, forgotten 
when the smoke clears away. Real books are lik 
Yorktown or Waterloo, whose cannon shook cont- 
nents at the moment, and echo down the cent 
Through such channels Parker poured his thought 
And true hearts leaped to his side. No man’s brais 


rt ever 





ever made him warmer friends; no man’s hes 
held them firmer. He loved to speak of how many 
hands he had, in every city, in every land, ready © 
work for him. With royal serenity he levied « 
Vassal hearts multiplied the great chiefs powets 
And at home the gentlest and deepest love, 5 ol 
unequalled devotion, made every hour sunny, held . 
every care, and left him double liberty tow tk. God 
comfort that widowed heart! 
Judge him by his friends. 
where, who did not feel sure of his sympa! 
sick chambers, and by the side of suffering ws 
he kept his heart soft and young. No man Bite , 
) right, who did not look 
When 





No man sui 





hand anywhere for truth anc 
on Theodore Parker as his fellow-laborer. 
men hoped for the future, this desk was one a ne “s 
which they planted their feet. Where, more freque® 
than around his board, would you find met — 
with Europe's dungeons and the m bs of our o* 
Wherever the fugitive slave mig 
Over his mantel, 





ht wors'!p, 
here was his Gibraltar. “ine 
scantily farnished, in this city or elsewhere, so ¥™ 
sure to find a picture of Parker. 
But he is gone! So certain was 
that in the still watches of the Italian * age 
forted the sickening hopes of those about *™ © 
whispering— 
I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay; 
I see a hand you cannot see 
Which beckons me away. 
But where shall we stop? ‘This empty an} 
may fill it, but where is he who called #t om 
Who shall make it so emphatically the sy!" 
thought? For most men to have stood - 
ficient credentials. Here the youn? kaig : 
his spurs. Around it has swelled and tose? 
of Christian liberty. ‘The debate, whether 1° 
Parker should speak in one place or preseh 2" 
has been one of God’s chief methods % Cee 
this land the lesson of what bigots style“ 
and freemen better call Christian liberty: all 
He has passed on—we linger. That ae m4 
grows more real to us, as friend after friend “an 
Soon more are there than on this side; wt? f 
are more than half there. God tenderly "" lied 
few ties that still bind us. So live that org o 
to join that other assembly, we shall <a as 
only passing from an apprenticeship of thoug" 
toil to broader fields and a higher t« achet 
The blessings of the poor are his Jeuress. 
his words won doubt and murmur into at to 
ing God—let that be his record! 58y sekler-i# 
hatred and friendless, he was shield and bue ae , 
that be his epitaph! The glory of childr™ 
fathers. When you voted ‘that Theodore * 
should be heard in Boston,’ God honored nae with 
have you kept that pledge. In much labor "ii 
many sacrifices he has laid the corner the tor 
work is ended here. God calls you to put ® be e 
stone. Let fearless lips and Christian lives 
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When Peter Simple was going to join the ‘San- 
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Roston, June 5, 1860. 


Dear Sir,—I have read a few abstracts from your 
noble speech, but must wait for itin pamphlet form, 


J. G. Dodge, West Cambridge, to redeem 
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President J. LL. EATON, LL. D., Union University, 


Murfreesboro’, Tennessee. 
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ked on while © ng L B. Z a STONE, "a of particularly careful always to speak the truth ! | in i. . Sepheclinuniies down by the spirit of hat Barbarism. Boston, June 1, 1860. ble, THE FALLING OFY oY Hain CEASED, and my locks, 
Most generous ¢, —_ ARLES A. HOVEY, | Arrangements. | ‘the Congregationalist, (one of the most unserupu-| 9° Po judge the elections, returns and qualifica- I only hope that in an appendix you will preserve : ; which ye were ae ante, Bare swore Bd 
'S Character mi re. po. W. STACY, J | lous even of those papers which call themselves ¢ re-\ tions of its members. . ‘ pas! sore aie vpsceat eg ed a seme to come | Among the Many restoratives which nature has oo pot prestige ict srs erst oft = Oot lagen 
Mas. Pe | ligious,’) in an editorial article—June 15th—purport- | 3. To punish its members for disorderly behavior,| you. member that the value of amber is increase@ | supplied to relieve the afflictions of humanity, there 5 nti = lesdesaeentiees hevbeliioee then 6 4a capable 


mped with Beneroy 
Cnt of Webster : 
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. an 
le 1B Over, a 


friend and 


ane ever served to 
lest Work, Though 


rHE LATE REV. THEODORE PARKER. { 
- commemoration of the death of the| 


ing to describe the character of Theodore Parker, 
gives the following repetition of its accustomed mis- 
statements :— 

+ We think that—now that he is gone—the press, 
in general, by a not unnatural kindness of heart, has 
greatly over-estimated him in several particulars. He 


| sue Parken were held by the Twen- | 


Congregational Society, in Music Hall, | 
| 


renoon. ‘The capacious hall was crowded to | 


it, and hundreds of men and wo- | 


and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a 


| member. 
| In the execution of these powers, the Senate has 


the attributes of a court, and, according to er zematost 


| precedents, it may summon witnesses and compel 
their testimony, although it may well be doubted if 
a law be not necessary, even to the execution of this 


by the insect it preserves. 
Yours, very truly, 
JOSIAH QUINCY. 


So the South Carolina Senator goes down to pos- 
terity as a preserved Chestnut.— Boston Atlas. 


A correspondent of the Boston Traveller, who had 


is no more favorite one for a certain class of diseases 
than the ‘ medicinal gum’ of the Wild Cherry Tree; 
but however valuable it ig, its power to heal, to soothe, 
to relieve, and to cure, is enhanced ten fold by scien- 
tific and judicious combination with other ingreaients, 
}in themselves of equal worth. This happy mingling | 





| 
} 
j 











of accomplishing what it purports to do, viz., PRrE- 
VENT THE HAIR FROM FALLING orFr, and to RESTORE 
GRAY LOCKS TO THEIR ORIGINAL COLOR.’ 
Mrs. D. W. CLARK, wife of Rev. D. W. CLARK, 
Editor ‘ Ladies’ Repository,’ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
‘I have been using Mrs. S. A. Allen’s Zylobalsa- 


ious ry | . : Sen ; ower. ; , ‘ hee eG ; ; 

year,’ and pas. gett ar sice TS ORE ewiees,| Was a man of zeal in the acquisition of knowledge, and | P Besides these three cases, expressly named in the the pleasure of hearing the great and masterly speech | exiete im that mum with much satisfaction in dressing my own and 

truly as was said of PO 2 Oke ng TF great tenacity of purpose ; having strong concep- |, sieution. thevs are cen otinetes Sweere a6 thn’ ah of Mr. Sumner, thus speaks of it:—*The four hours children’s hair. After trying various articles manu- 

n himself ee »pwardg of two hours. So great was the de- | tions of certain favorite truths, and violent prejudices ane na to exercise judicial powers, not by which we listened to him can never pass from our | “Combination anda form thdeed’ fathead tor thé Ualy, 1 feel po hiectation Im ‘veuuns 

that scholar! “tae reset, that people went to the hall as early | against certain theories which he did not accept. He virtue of express words, but in se/f-defence : Kae! Res Ca A of eat 80 Sore goer | Of medicine known as mending yours as the dest I have ever used. It gives 
r ; : Rs Sp > idizer of 1 i - as sae ? Fas . never before been made in our history, and it wi i t y apt se stains it j 

¥ and nd by half-past 9 the hall was filled, } was a great gormandizer of books, and, with tena 1, With regard to the conduct of its servants, as of has ne e ustory, it Wi the hair a soft, glossy appearance, and retains it in 


Constant as he in the 
b our city a camp? 
- Scholar's indolence 
h labor everywhere, 
1 good company, and 


ve cious memory, held his wide stores of accumulation 
t ngregation were many well known citi- | 7° ’ i a ges 
he eng ae y . veit-) from them always ready for effective use. But it 

ling hundreds who belong to other church- | 
Taken altogether, it was a| scholar, or, in any just sense of the phrase, a learned 
| man. His investigations seemed partial and incom- 


m)nations. 


ysuch as is not often witnessed in Boston, 


never seemed to us that he was either a thorough } 


its printer. 


the case of William Duane, by a libel, or in the case 
‘of Nugent, by stealing and divulging a treaty while 
still under the seal of secrecy. 


2. When its privileges have been violated, as in! 


supersede the necessity of another. Hereafter, when 
one desires to prove slavery irrational and unconsti- 
tutional, he will go to that speech as to an arsenal. 
Near Mr. Sumner, throughout his speech, sat his col- 
league, Gen. Wilson, also Mr. Burlingame and Owen 
Lovejoy; and had any Southern member attempted a 


DR.WISTAR’S BALSAM OP WILD CHERRY, 
Whose value in curing Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, | 
Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, Pulmonary Affection, 
\and Incipient Consumption, is inestimable. 


if 


any position desired.’ 
Rev. JOHN E. ROBIE, Editor ‘ Christian Advo- 
cate,’ Buffalo, N. Y. 
‘Your Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum is the best 
I have ever known, It has restored my hair to its 


ee : fp | plete, and he seldom gave any evidence of having , : : i } a 
| Greck Manuscript ay be regarded as a testimonial of no common | pa db any topic on which he touched. Moreover, | It yer 4: aed eraty oe 6 yet repetition of the Brooks assault, he would have found . a yond merge “ natural color,’ &e. 
; : ; <2 . ote 1 vhich is | 87 net Sus eas , : a pene ie eel in oi hem an w i a? rom Bensamin Wueeter, Esq., Depot Master at ‘ ‘ 
he lacked that calm completeness of nature which is if sustained at all, it must be by that principle of uni- in either of them a foeman worthy of his steel , Esq po Rev. E. R. FAIRCHILD, D. D., Cor. Sec. American 


und him in that age 
Ct, on the battle-field, 
ats. Vor, above all 
est. If] Sought to 
ay he was always in 


ind we call him tire. 


they are common. 


r and significance to the memory, the talents, | 
| essential to the thorough mastery of the various de- 

| partments of human knowledge. Many things he de- 
spised so utterly that he was whoily unfitted to know 
them, or topics related to them, either fairly or com- 
pletely. His learning, moreover, was mostly at sec- 
m ond hand; a re-issue of the crudities of German ra- 
ween, On each side were numerous wreaths of | tionalism. He never sufficiently understood the He- 
. : | brew or Greek Scriptures to fit him for independent 
vied flowers, the rarest and most beautiful of | critical judgment upon them; nor have we the evi- 


! life of the distinguished deceased. 
a altar at which Mr. Parker was wont to preach } 
covered with flowers in the form of} 
quets, &e. In front of the altar was | 
composed of white flowers and | 


was iteraiuy 


jead & CROSS 


versal jurisprudence, and also of natural law, which 
| gives to every body, whether natural or artificial,§the 
right to protect its own existence—in other words, 
|the great right of self-defence. And I submit that 
,no principle Jess solid could sustain this exercise of 
| power. It is not enough to say that such a power 
would be convenient, highly convenient, or impor- 
tant. Jt must be absolutely essential to the self-preser- 
vation of the body ; and even then, in the absence of 








SENATOR MASON’S REPORT. 

The ponderous Senator Mason has made a long re- 
port from the Committee on the Harper's Ferry In- 
surrection, but the labor of the mountain has pro- 
duced only a ridiculous mouse. A more flagrant 
failure, after so sounding a manifesto, neyer before 
occurred ; and if the haughty Virginian had a proper 


South Royalton, Mass. 





Messrs. Sera W" Fow te & Co., Boston : 

{ Gents.,—Although unsolicited by you, I cannot re- 

\frain from adding my testimony to the many already 

| given in favor of your Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
In the spring of 1858, I was most severely afflicted 

{ with a hard, dry cough, with its usual accompaniments 

/of night sweats, completely prostrating my nervous 


Sourn Roratton, Jan. 4, 1860. | 
| 


and Foreign Christian Union, N. Y. City. 

‘Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum have been used in my family with beneficial 
effects; and I take pleaure in recommending them to 
such as have occasion to use such preparations,’ 

Rev. A. WEBSTER, Editor ‘ Christian Era,’ Boston, 
Mass. 
‘ Having used numerous specifics to little purpose, 


be him. What we son; and upon the top at each wing —_ dence that he ever mastered the aoe ry eve be | any law, it may be open to the gravest doubts, sense of his ludicrous position, he would have been | system, and producing such a debilitated state of | J discarded all, believing them to be of no value. So 

men does not outdo vets large in size, and placed in vases. Upon the} 7 as to qualify him to speak, at first hand, of its sub- | SDhectethian” gute Sischetens, ‘ol ecblivery ants ashamed to make any report. health, that after trying medical aid to no purpose, I | J regarded your World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobal- 
° , oe i ee | lime verities. { Ss, » ip ' ’ ‘ ’ + i se i i i i I reve covering, ad | cams foal “ore Ww se e . 

Ceaselessness of toil, vet, side of the Bible, was the favorite of Mr. | _ ‘ y ‘ | sures, well executed, are the most convenient.’ —( Com- Mr. Doolittle presented a minority report, which | had given up all hopes of ever recovering, as had also | samum, yet personal friends prevailed on me to use 


but loiters out from 
d by the hodman or 


reer, the Lilly of the Valley, a humble but hand- { . 
arker, the I illy uf the Valley vumb] : | ‘The other fault, and the one that afflicted us with 
Che whole desk was radiant with these’ the most painful doubts in regard to the essential 


ie flower. 


mentaries, vol. 4, p. 350.) But mere convenience is not 
a proper reason, under a free government, for the as- 
sumption of powers not granted ; and this is especially 


was not read, and the committee was discharged. 
Mr. Mason, from the same committee, asked to be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill 








; my friends. 


At this stage of matters, I was prevailed | 


| upon through the influence of a neighbor to try Wis- 


/tar’s Balsam, though with no belief whatever in its 


it. 1 have done so for several months past with good 
effect and entire satisfaction. J am now neither bald 


nor gray; my hair was dry and brittle, but has re- 


; ‘ . : - { 
| | tributes, while the fragrance they exhaled was| honesty of the man’s own life, was that of a want of - ; lating to the invasion of States, and the memorial truly wonderful curative properties, and before usin ai oe sail sof : earlier voare.” 
amusements of tributes, while the g y | honesty of the man’s ,™ ‘ ee isp 3 eo! relating : 3, | y prop 7a - ained the softness of my earlier years. 
ur time, Th we y surpassed by their surpassingly regal hues. | earnest and conscientious truth in speaking of others. pe r bee se peeoe Saat and despotic, | ‘1+ the release of Hyatt. Agreed to. | two bottles, the effect was almost magical. My cough | . SEF TAS ty SW . : 
: ee on ; sce He was more anxious to emphasize a strong period | 8nC touch the iderty : BSS He also made a special report on the petition of the | entirely left me, the night sweats deserted me, hope Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Ed. ‘ Guide to Holiness,’ Boston. 
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most every hour a 
it the most precious 
le you write on is 
thorough discipline 
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‘selves with words, 
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and all the attacks 
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enough to see the 


The exercises were as follow ;—1. Voluntary upon { 
heorgan, 2. Chant from 139th Psalm. 3. Prayer | 
by Rev. John L. Russell, of Hingham. 4. Address | 
by Charles M, Ellis, Esq. 5. Hymn. 6. Reading | 
selections [made by Mr. Parker himself while among | 


the Alpine mountains in September last, in anticipa- | : yup! . : 
““e : a 4 . . f t Lies of this sort are such as the Congregationalist 
tion of the sad event] from the Beatitudes and Psalms, 


— " as long b ccustomed to tell of Mr. Parker. But 
by John KR, Manley, Secretary of the Society. 7. | has long — e p x f : 
\ by Ralph Waldo E ae te following | the peculiar characteristics of Capt. Kearney were 
saress DY dvaip ao Emerson. o. 1€ { 3 4 : 
wate gree brought to my mind by the fact that this very article 
ORIGINAL ODE. begins with saying— 
SANBORN, 


than to deal candidly with those whose opinions he was 
assuiling. We have, more than once, known him to 
repeat an effective public appeal founded on some al- 
leged fact in the conduct of others, after he had been 
notified of the falseness of his premises, and had ad- 
mitted the justice of the correction.’ 


BY FRANKLIN RB, A 
Fair S a ith f *No man ever more deserved to have the truth 
air Summer glides, with face serene, told of him than Theodore Parker’— 
Along the quickening earth to-day ; 
In murmuring woods and pastures green | ard ends with saying— 
The thrush and sparrow carol gay. 
| 


But ours must be the song of wo, that the truth needed to be spoken.’ 


And tears and wintry gloom are ours, 
Yor one brave heart that lies below 
The tender grass and laughing flowers. 


‘The truth,’ indeed! The clerical Kearney out- 
does the secular one.—c, kK. w. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE SLAVE-HOUND 
OF ILLINOIS. 


Across the melancholy wave 
Our constant thought flies swiftly there, 
And lingers hovering round his grave, 
Amid the fragrant Tuscan air. 





‘ We have written this in the sorrowful conviction | 


Now, if the present inquiry were in the House of 
Representatives, and were directed against the Presi- 
| dent or the Secretary of War, on the ground of negli- 
gence or malfeasance at an important moment, it 
| would be clearly within the jurisdiction of that body, 
| which has the sole power of impeachment; but it 
| would not come within the jurisdiction of the Senate 
until it became the duty of the latter body to try the 
; impeachment instituted by the House. 
| But the present inquiry is neither preliminary to an 
impeachment, nor on the trial of an impeachment. It 
, has no such element to sustain it. It is precisely the 
} same as if an inquiry should be instituted into the 
murder of Dr. Burdell in New York—or into the 
| burning of slaves in Alabama—or into the banks of 
{ New York—or into the conduct of the Supreme Court 
}of Wisconsin in alleged obstructions of the Fugitive 
| Slave Bill—with regard to all which the Senate has 
|no judicial powers. And yet, it has judicial powers 
| in all these cases, precisely to the same extent that it 
_ has in the case of John Brown at Harper's Ferry. 
| J know it is said that this power is necessary in aid 
(of legislation. I deny the necessity. Convenient, at 
| times, it may be, but necessary, never. We do not 
drag the members of the Cabinet or the President to 
| testify before a committee, in aid of legislation ; but I 
{ say, without hesitation, they can claim no immunity 


| negroes of Massachusetts for the release of Hyatt, 
recommending the return of the petition to the me- 
morialists. Laid over, 

Mr. Doolittle made a minority report, that the 
right of petition could not be denied to any one. 
Laid over. 

Mr. Mason, from the same committee, made a re- 
port discharging Hyatt from custody. 

Mr. Sumner welcomed with pleasure the release of 
Mr. Hyatt from a filthy jail, bat could not refrain 
from commenting on the action of the Senate. Mr. 
Mason had derived precedents for the committee from 
the House, which had inquisitorial powers. The 
Senate had no such power. He argued at length 
against the action of the Senate being hereafter re- 
garded as a precedent. 

The resolution for Hyatt's discharge was agreed to. 





Art Marrenrs. Since the illness of the late Rev. 
Theodore Parker began to forbid the hope of his re- 
covery, several of our sculptors have been engaged in 
preserving for us his lineaments. Mr. William W. 
Story, it is generally known, executed a marble bust 
{ of Mr. Parker, in Italy, which has not yet reached 
this country, and a lady of our city is said to have 
sometiine ago begun to model one which promised to 





|once more elated my depressed spirits, and soon I had 
attained my wonted strength and vigor. 

| ‘Thus has this Balsam, as has often been remarked 
| by persons conversant with the above facts in this 
| vicinity, literally snatched me from the yawning grave. 
| You are at liberty to use this for the benefit of the af- 
| flicted. Very respectfully yours, 

BENJ. WHEELER. 

| Prepared by S. W. FOWLE & CO., Boston, and 
for sale by druggists and dealers everywhere. 


| May 25th. 





te A CARD—The subscriber, a practical Chem- 
list and Manufacturer of Chemical Preparations, 


French Cosmetics, Fine Perfumes, &c., for the past | 


| seventeen years, now offers (free of charge) to all who 
desire it, the Recipe and directions for making a sim- 
ple Vegetable Balm, that will, in from two to eight 
)days, remove Pimples, Blotches, Tan, Freckles, Sal- 
| lowness, and all impurities and roughness of the Skin, 
| leaving the same—as Nature intended it should be— 
soft, clear, smooth and beautiful. This is no humbug 


'or catch-penny affair, and those who think it such | 
) will please not notice the advertisement. Those de- | 


/siring the Recipe, with full instructions, directions 
!and advice, will please call on or address (with return 


| 
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} 
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‘Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer, found 
among our other advertisements, we insert from act- 
ual experiment. ‘That it promotes the growth of the 
hair where baldness had commenced, we have now 
tne evidence of our own eyes. We can testify to its 
good effects.’ 


Rev. S. B. MORLEY, Pastor Congregational Church, 
Attleboro’, Mass. 

‘I have used Mrs, S. A. Allen’s Word's Hair Re- 
storer and Zylobalsamum. The effect of the Hair Re- 
storer has been to change the ‘ crown of glory’ which 
belongs to old men to the original hue of youth. This 
was done by a single bottle used according to direc- 
tions. Others of my acquaintance have used it with 
the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard as an 
invaluable dressing for the hair.’ 


Rev. DANIEL T. WOOD, Middletown, Orange Co., 
N.Y. 

* My hair has greatly thickened upon my head, and 
put on a very lively, healthy appearance. The same 
is true of my daughter; HER HAIR HAD BE- 
COME THIN, AND CAME OUT CONSTANT- 
LY, UNTIL WE THOUGHT THE HEAD 
WOULD BE ALMOST BARE; HER HAIR 
HAS HANDSOMELY THICKENED UP, AND 


, We gibbet a Northern hound to-day, side by side) which does not belong equally to the humblest citi- 7 x ; } 2 . : ag 3 TITY APPEARANCE r 
joward him astoa O, rest in peace! from labors rest! with the infamous Mason of Virginia. Mason's Slave | zen. Mr. Hyatt and Mr. Sanborn have rights as am- Shey b commeneny Shak Leooenat Wet te talees soles wes roel " isteemasdncatia: A oaktel : agg feel ae sy ie ‘tall te 
sie . rg wn 4 hag a thy og ema rr pea Bill is based on that clause of the United States Con- eee ee ee ae pod fad weneder ber of Mr. Parker's friends would probably prefer to : No. 32 City Buildings, New York. ue of our money.’ 
ce PE eRe Se ss aye? Race e! sile fogerty «= ap tag gin pa stitution, which provides for the surrender of slaves 7 : remember his features. Mr. Jas. A. Jackson's is al- | New York, June 6. 3m GREAT BRITAIN. 


Thrice fortunate, 


Its loftier way thy soul doth keep. i f ; : > fal 
escaping from one State into another State of the Union. 


|at the will of a partisan majority, may be employed 
to ransack the most distant States, and to drag citi- 


ready before the public; and we have had an oppor- 
{ tunity to see another just finished by Miss Marguerite 








Rev. W. B. THORNELOE, Prescot, Lancashire, 


ice, that the leaves The Supreme Court of the United States has de- | zens before the Senate all the way from Wisconsin or\ ©" ma : é |} EWM. LLOYD GARRISON will speak in England. 
are not freighted Forbids despair, and hushes strife,— F ’ ee : Seg from South Carolina—may be convenient, and to cer-| *- Foley, which has received the highest encomiums ‘the | Town Hall, in And Sund ; » 2 ea 
y 8 Pre Y pe ccs -_ pe cided that the District of Columbia is not a State Sor penn pane one Se pom ‘An al.| from the intimate associates of Mr. Parker. The like- te tated naa te ” "% unday, June 24, ‘Your Hair Restorer isa perfect marvel. After 
ere most, sere every eche ails dy ‘ . ‘ : " -rsons ay se C . bg ° e oes | ~pé 4 . . 7} it fi ix wee , " ray ; 
ton or wrung from The sory of thy nabs Ue, within the meaning of the Constitution. See Hep.- | cP cre a has, throughout all time, been the| ess is, to our eye, the most just and striking of any P 4 Passe having used it for six weeks, my extremely gray hair 
j 3 3 5 5 was restored to its natural color,—not the wig-like 


ts on dangers that 
our feet, and the 
nly literature aure 
te, and be famous,’ 
am fight, forgotten 
‘eal books are like 
nnon shook conti- 
wn the centuries, 
red his thought. 


With us, with us thy memory dwells, | 
| 
| 
| 


burn vs. Elizey, 2 Cranch 445. The District of 
Yet what can check our sorrow hefe ? 
Or who more justly weep than we, 
While Love and Reverence force the tear, | 
} 


And Truth and Freedom mourn for thee? 


the Fugitive Slave clause. Whoever tries to extend 
the dominion of that clause over the District of Colum- 
bia, exhibits only his own voluntary baseness, can 
have no pretence of constitutional obligation, out- 
Mason’s Mason, and stamps himself a hound of special 
‘alacrity.’ 

This deed Anranam Lincotn, Republican candi- 


Address by Wendell Phillips. 10. Hymn. 11.) 
Benediction. } 
We are indebted to the Boston Atlas & Bee for a full 
eport of the proceedings, made for that paper by Mr. 
Yerrint 


r 


n, and published in its Monday’s edition. | 


apology for wrong. 


Columbia is not, therefore, included in the termsof; ,g, spake the fiend, and with necessity 
So s ° a ? ’ 


| The tyrant’s plea, excused his deyilish deeds.’ 


( Such, according to Milton, was the practice among 
the fallen angels. 

| Let me be understood as admitting the power of 
the Senate, where it is essential to its own protection 
or the protection of its privileges, but not where it is 
required merely in aid of legislation. The difference 
is world-wide between what is required for protection, 


portrait of him that we have seen, and the expression, 
| chosen out of the many aspects of the original face, is 
| that, we think, which will, more than any other, afford 
| general satisfaction to his friends. Miss Foley has al- 
ready won a repuiation unrivalled in this country, as 
an artist in cameos; and she has carried into this 
work the same just perception of character, which 
have characterized her other portraits, among which, 
| by the way, has been one of Mr. Parker, taken dur- 
| ing his lifetime. ‘Copies of the bust, we learn, will 

be for sale in a few days. So far as we are aware, all 


FALL RIVER.—Parker Pitispvury and H Forp 

| Dovetass will speak in Fall River, Sunday, June 24, 
afternoon and evening. They will alsospeak in New 
Bedford, Tuesday evening, June 26. 





MILFORD, N. H.—E. H. Heywoop will spe ak 
|in Milford, N. H., Sunday, June 24. 


MILFORD. H. Forp Dovetass will speak in 
Milford, (Mass.) Sunday, July Ist. 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 


| 
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appearance produced by dyes, but to its own natural 
color, which satisfies my mind that it is not a dye, 
I can strongly recommend it, and shall feel happy in 
answering the queries of any you may refer to me.’ 

{The above clergyman is well known throughout Great 
Britain, and to many in the United States.} 


HAYTI. 


Rev. Mrs. E. 8. ANDRUS, (many years Missionary 
to Hayti,) Martinsburgh, N. Y. 








the activity in this direction is in plastic art; we do 
not hear tnat any of our painters are engaged upon a 
portrait of Mr, Parker.— Boston Atlas. 


No man’s brain 


) man’s a ever [PW At the meeting of the ‘ Friends of Human | 
enk of how many Progress,’ held at Waterloo, New York, on the Ist, 

ery land, ready to 
y he levied on all. adopted :— 


t chief's ae Rese lived, That in the death of Theodore Parker, 
‘pest love, saintly, we have this day to mourn the loss of a true and tried, | 
uur sunny, held off 4 wise and noble man—one greatly distinguished for 
rty towork. God 


“_ | date for President, has done! 
Extract of a Bill introduced by Hon. Anranam Lin- 





“nd, and 3d of June, the following resolutions were 
| 30th Congress, p. 212.) 





* Section 5. That the municipal authorities of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, within their respective juris- 
dictional limits, are hereby empowered and REQUIRED 
to provide active and efficient means to arrest and de- 
liver up to their owners, ALL, FUGITIVE SLAVES 


| escaping into said District.’ 


“ear, comprehensive insights; bold, uncompromising, | 
powertul utterance of the truths of absolute religion 
and the laws of human welfare, and also for his warm 
nan suffered any- cathohe philanthropies, embracing in their regards all 
sis sympathy. In nkind, and his high unwavering loyalty to Truth, 
sffering humanity, J ative, Freedom universal, j ; | 

No man lifted 8 _ Kesolved, That the solemn imprecations by leading 

; look sionists of this land, of evil upon the head of 'Theo- 
who did not loo ore Parker during his active life, their exultation 
-Jaborer. When boasted triumph over his prostration and removal, | 
- was one stone on state afresh the hypocritical character, the bitter 
ore, more frequent 


Mr. Lincoln, in order to introduce this Bill, re- 
| quested the House to reconsider the vote, instructing 
the Committee on the District of Columbia to report 
a Bill for abolishing the Slave Trade therein. To 
this request, Bingham, Dickenson, Giddings, Gree- 
ley, Horace Mann, Palfrey, Hudson, Wentworth, 


Here are the facts; and what is required merely for aid; and here I part | DIED—In Cambridgeport, May 4, much lamented | In consequence of her long residence in aforenamed 
cCoLN, in the U. 8S. House of Representatives, Jan. 10, may be exercised, not merely for the protection of the | In this city, June 17, Taropont Parker, youngest | S¥Ccess, and eventually using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's, she 
of this body merely in a legislative purpose, a citizen, | Enlarged Edition. One hundred and fortieth thou-| —__— World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum ; I have 
hood, may be seized, handcuffed, kidnapped, and| 1860. 40,0 OO NER'S GREAT SPEECH! The | ted me as those of Mrs. 8S. A. Allen,’ 
jail. The mere statement of the case shows the dan- | one of the most important that has been written in our thie, ‘I } to b testi to th 1 a 
am happy to bear testimony to the value an 
; I could be hoped for it at once. But wherever read, One Tuovsanp Doxtars is required for this purpose. 
execution, ‘I value not my own life a chip; but what | teral . 
of it in curing my baldness and grayness.’ 
subscriptions to my friend, the Hon. SAMUEL E, 
convenient.’ 
sree 2a i a ri } ‘It is our settled policy to advertise nothing till we 
y ane, ire case, there is not even a law—nothing but an order) gouthrons for whom the book was written, are now| Washington Jail, June 13, 1860. ante 
Wilmot, voted NAY. While Albert G. Brown, (now 


company with Senators with whom I am proud on) by friends and relatives, Mr. Cuartes A. Revatzon, | ‘land, her hair and scalp were in a very unhealthy 
| 
1849. (See Congressional Globe, appendix, 2d Session Senate, but also for its aid in framing a bill or in ma- | child of John C. and Fanny 8S. Haynes, aged 1 year writes to the ‘American Baptist,,—*I have derived 
guilty of no crime, charged with no offence, presumed | cxnd. New Yesk: & Be Meck: 346 Meee & tried many other remedies for my hair, but never 
ae : A. B. » 14é - J 
dragged away from his home, hurried across State | is delightful : h “1, |} undersigned has determined to supply the Clergy ea 
85 . | It is delightful to witness the success of this book, Rey. J. WEST, 6 Washington Place, (Pacific street,) 
*. . : . 2 | rl a te r 
gerous absurdity of such a claim. ‘ Nephew,’ said| tme. Success in being bought and read is all that); THE GREAT SPEECH OF THE COUNTRY! 7 I ‘ ‘ 
efficacy of this preparation of Mrs. Allen's, in the most 
. ; it must make its mark, hastening, in one way or Such friends of freedom as desire to share with me | 
concerns me is, that the daw which takes away my | 
: . ; Rev. R. H. POLLOCK, Ed. *‘ P. i Vit- 
It was a dangerous law that aroused the} ry. The hundred and forty thousands, widely scat- | SEWALL, No, 46 Washington street, Boston. 7 naatgten en 08 
\ignities and sorceries of the prevailing popular re- made by 8 fractional part of Congress. kilbw it is what it purports to be. Having opportunity 
gion, ure of a kind and piece with the fierce intoler- | . germinating and springing up. And the next great | 





other matters to act. They hold that this great power | {aged 42. condition. After trying various articles without 
turing any piece of legislation. To aid a committee | Hevrer’s ‘Imrenvine Crisis or tHe Sours.’ | and 11 months. much benefit from the use of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
to be innocent, honored and beloved in his neighbor- | COPIES OF CHARLES SUM- any thing that so materially and permanently benefit- 
lines, brought here as a criminal, and then thrust into | |of the country, each one of them, with a copy of Brochiyt 
Algernon Sidney in prison, on the night before his : 
literal sense, and also thankfully acknowledge the use 
| 7 ; : ; : |the pleasure of this undertaking, may enclose their 
lite may hang every one of you, whenever it is thought | another, the great struggle that is to overthrow slave- | . . 4 
A : arab pas . { ness,’ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
indignation of the English Patriot. Butin the present! tered, and many of them among the non-slaveholding } THADDEUS HYATY 
and being satisfied of the merits of Mrs. 8S. A, Al- 


snd men familiar ence end ‘bleade = fr netigre A entcindiore PERL PAT RSE tare a tae . There are Senators here who pretend to find in the " 3 : om... Batts ° Br ; a , , 
a epanges sn e grr moog the pene ages, and) the slave-code and slave-trading nerey Butler, (of Constitution the right to carry slaves into the nation- | and startling event in the decline and fail of slavery, | Anti-Tobacco Publications. “i 8 ie 5, saucngde vad zy lobalsamum, I would be 
et the eneenomad Sache were hat erage gam Bully Brooks infamy,) Howell Cobb, Goggin, Rhett, ‘| Territories. That such Senators should also find! of which we may hear at any moment, the next HE Publications of the American Anti-Tobacco | P'°***¢ %© insert adversisement, Ke, 
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ve might worship, 
mantel, however t 
sewhere, you were 


Iverson, LINCOLN, Toombs, voted YEA. Society are for sale at Nos. 5, 9 and 13, Corn- 
Mr. Lincoln, in urging his request, said he had sub- 


mitted his proposition to various leading citizens of 


in the same Constitution the right to make a slave, of | tev. J. A. H. CORNELL, Corres. Sec. Board of Ed~ 
ucation R. D. Church, 337 Broadway, N. Y., and 
New Baltimore, Greene county, N. Y. 
‘Some time since, I procured a bottle of your 
World’s Hair Restorer, &c., for the use of a relative ; 
| and I am happy to say, that it prevented the falling 


the a. and shouted * Away with this fellow from | 
He earth !’ | 
Resolved, That as a meeting, we hereby tender as- | 
surances of our warm sympathy to those upon whom | 
ss falls most heavily— the family of our brother, | 
he religious society wont to listen to his words— } 
‘ while we condole deeply with them ir their be- | 
teavement and sadness, we would yet remind them | 
t there is consolation amid this sorrow, that the 

“ements of character that shone in his person are in- 


. Movement (Brown, or of some other color,) towards | ,~ 

Mr. Hyatt, or Mr. Sanborn, or any body else, merely : - hill, Boston, and also at the Depository, Fitchbur 

to aid legislation, is not astonishing; but I am at a taking the foot of the slaveholder off the neck of the | Mass, , y 8» 
Among them are the following :— 


sigs 5 Z , é ; loss how any Senator who loves freedom can find any: slave, will give a mighty impulse to the growth of 
the District of Columbia, who gave it their unanimous | such right in the Constitution. these shoots of liberty, and perhaps show a harvest al- | Six Tracts for Young America, or Boys. 
approval. I say nothing now of the precedents of the British ready ripened for practical use in the cause of freedom. | A variety of Tracts for Raisers, Sellers, Smokers, 


No wonder Mr. Lincoln is unwilling to make any | Parliament, for they are all more or less inapplicable. Ht 6 at : | Chewers, and Snuffers. f the hair, and restored it being i 
7 Y | We live under a written Constitution, with certain This edition is considerably enlarged, not by asup-| A variety for Ladies, Clergymen, Physicians and | cigintl -qietiy abo beautiful block. sia iii 


specified powers, and all these are restrained by the plement, but by additions in various places through its | others. - 5 
10th amendment, declaring that ‘The powers notdel- course, I rejoice to say that these additions are not | The Zodlogical Temperance Convention; The Rey. | Rev- JAS. McFARLANE, Pastor Prot. Dutch Church 
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an night, he com- ar 
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No wonder 
the Chicago Convention omitted that point in their 


opposition to the Fugitive Slave Bill! 





We wait to know of Republican journals 


READ THIS. 


ed it into being? ‘ection, as of a high prophet and signal benefactor to a great improvement; but the other table of con- | growth of the hair; and I would cheerfully recom- 


hear, trinsically imperishable and eternal, that the voice Resolutions! Their standard-bearer has a worse Bill egated to the United States, nor prohibited to the 4 gijution of the book, but that the portions added | Solomon Spittle ; Unele Tobey’s Stories about Tobac- | Esopus, Ulster county, N. Y. 
stay; still abides unt shed f d h vey hieen } vorce | to answer for than even Mr. Mason. States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to . yi ap * co, for Youth and Schools of all sorts; Anti-Tobaceo | ‘I have no hesitation in certifying that Mrs. S. A. 
i met antouched of death, to enrich, quicken | < r ; . ithe pednle” But ev he British precedents have and the preface to the enlarged edition, have the true’ Envel d : ira ee mao : re Phas 
d refresh, and that his nameand history, farenough| The New York Tribune affirms that Mr. Lincoln “® Peeple.’, But even the British precedents ose nvelopes, and a variety of handsome Cards, large | Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum 
'y° x1 You from empty or fruitless, are vital to all eden na re hi i th sc ht . if found a critic at home in the late Chief Justice of masculine rinf*which distinguished the first edition, | and small, for Bands of Hope. June22. | have produced all the effects described in her advyer- 
! io must Sa ee eee : ’ | Stands on his record, and has no wish to alter any part England, Lord Denh i j ent in \ : a | | tisement, in restori , inerenet 
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and Ellis 1, and also in the words of an elegant and mend it to those whose hair may either begin to fail 








free the race, r} to draw that line whi , ae see | : P P 
he symbol of . y ae r rises ae ine which shall allow us all our authoritative historian, whose life has been passed in tents, stating the leading idea and the principal fea- | JHE subscriber will furnish copies of the follow. | i l lecre: in] Ltn 
was sul- oe indignation against Mason, and yet save the fame of rian, wh : ; " : ” ing Lik ~ 'W~ | in color or decrease in luxuriance. 
od here Seite aiaien : : one or the other of the two Houses of Parliament; 1 tures of the successive chapters, in their order,) "8 es In Fesp to orders accompanied | _ . 
1g knight ear hymn, caret wuzopons Parxen.—The following; their candidate. w.P. — refer to Lord Mahon, now the Earl Stanhope, who, iM should have been retained. Both are useful. Let this i condoms Shy sh Eggert heahegdcr-apienci be geeg. tala 
1 tossed the battle pen of the late om a weeny J a oaks we MORN oc PR ERE Bag | his History of England, vol. 4, page 30, thus remarks: 4, «204 for in the next editiog Lithograph of THEODORE PARKER, ‘I was really surprised to find my gray hair soon 
fence Lie ev. Lheodore Parker, and may be } Sumner’s Spercu AnD Tuapprevs H Oo : . P ss JOHN BROWN. turned as black as when I was a young man.’ 
ether Theodore ‘ound in the Rey. S 8 Lonch es SumN — : ADD yaTtT. Our ‘I may observe, in passing, that throughout the M : : : ss ay ite 
—- in another, Hyn 8," published Ra ore erting readers will see by an advertisement in another col- reign of George II., the privileges of the House of | ware a . spring a yar actly st weer * WM. LLOYD GARRISON. Rev. M. C. KLING, Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 
ron” reaching — book has been pronounced ‘one of the best col- | umn, that Tuappevs Hyarr is never weary in “Zood Commons flourished in the rankest luxuriance. * * a bellish : parti %.* + ont A, Waage, portsass em- ALSO, ‘It has stopped the falling off of my hair, and caus- 
no ‘ “<tions of sacred poetry extant,’ and has already! works. By his zeal and activity, he raised over twen So long as men in authority are enabled to go beyond; Detlishes the enlarged edition.—c. K. w. " WENDELL PHILLIPS, ed a new growth, although I did not attend to it as 
‘ae ind iat’ tenth edition. Some of its hymns were | ty Sar hundred dollars for the afflicted famil of mar oy 9 Pome “¢ ne nproelie coo nopepoee 3 PELROENE MT ATZ« your direstions wequise.’ 
’ G into the y , iii } %y- 8 ? e er, only vi : ae : , 
erty: Me nto the Rev. Mr. Beecher’s hymn-book by | ter cry y 1e only limit to their encroachments w tha [> A meeting of the colored citizens of Boston was | now in press, and soon to be published by C.H.| prey, AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H. 
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nof the Rev. Mr. Longfellow; and a little 
\ ote connected with the procurement of this hymn 
no Rev, Mr. Parker’s will not be out of place. It 
een st when Mr. Longfellow applied tor it, Mr. 
St frst declined (knowing how unpopular he 
ith many people,) and said, «It will damn your 
se * Well,’ replied Mr. Longfellow, ‘then let it, 
ne : must have a hymn from you.’ So Mr. Parker 


oe i, and his society adopted and used the book: 
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“SSIST, THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE.’ 

O the 
Wh 


Sin to 


4 great Friend to all the sons of men, 

“ once appeared in humblest guise below, 

“ _Tebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 

“nd call the wretehed forth from want and woe: 
We look to thee! 


Which Thy truth is still the Light 


haley guides the nations, groping on their way, 
Y ‘O.ing and falling in disastrous night, 
*t hoping ever for the perfect day. 


~ ree art still the Life; thou art the Way 
ue 
And th 


oliest know—Light, Life, and Way of heaven! 
ey who dearest hope, and deepest pray, 


Toil by the light, life, way, which thou hast given, 


He has since fought a great batt 
for freedom and human rights, by submitting to im 
prisonment in Washington rather than become 
witness before an illegal inquisition, created by th 
United States Senate. Before his discharge, he had 

| sent to Boston acopy of the advertisement referred to, 

| We do not doubt that his appeal will be promptly 
| responded to. 





———__—_—~. — —— a 

ANNIVERSARY aT Newrort. The Friends’ Board- 
ing School Association held their second meeting 
since the organization of the Association at Newport 
on the 12th inst. There was a full and interesting 
assembly. Pliny Earle of Leicester, Mass., Presi- 
dent, made a neat and appropriate address, which 
was followed by other exercises, among which was a 
Poem, by John G. Whittier, read by S. G. Chase, 
nephew of the poet, the latter suffering somewhat 
from ill-health. We give it entire, in our poetical 
department. ‘ 





e | of the public endurance.’ 


-| Nothing can be more true than this remark. But 
a| Lord Brougham has expressed himself in words yet 
| Stronger, and, if possible, still more applicable to the 
present case : 

‘All rights,’ says this consummate orator, ‘ are 
now entirely disregarded by the advocates of privi- 
lege, excepting that of exposing their own short- 


would there be any safety for the people under their 
guidance, if, unhappily, their powers of doing mis- 
chief bore any proportion to their disregard of what 
is politic and just.'—Lord Brougham’s Speeches, vol. 4, 
p. S44. 

With these remarks 1 guit this question, anxious 
only that the recent usurpation of the Senate may 
not be drawn into a precedent hereafter. 





WANTED—Copies of Liberator of June 8th. Any 
of our friends who have them to spare will greatly 
oblige by sending them to ‘ Liberator,’ 221 Washing- 
ton street. 


held on Monday evening last, which passed resolu- | 


tions commending the recent speech of Hon. Charles 
Sumner, and also paying a tribute to the late Rey. 
Theodore Parker. Particulars next week. 


Brainard, both in the highest style of the ceiebrated 
j artist D’Avignon, each of these for one dollar. 

Also on hand, a few copies each of the Photo- 
graphs of John Brown, Lydia Maria Child, and The- 


sighted impolicy and thoughtless inconsistency. Nor} 





Correction. Mr. Repraru objects that the state- 
ment of his views with reference to ‘ peaceful agita- 
tion,’ is not correctly made in the report of the Po- 
litical Anti-Slavery meeting as copied into the Libera- 


tor of last week. 





>. 


{A black man and woman, brother and sister, 
fugitives from North Carolina, have passed through 
Lowell, Mass., within a day or two, on their way to 


Canada. 





—_— 


odore Parker, each for 50 cents. These will be safe- 
ly mailed without additional cost. 

Send your orders to WILLIAM C. NELL, 221 
Washington street. 

June 15. tf 





‘ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ 


THE LIGHT OF OUR HOME. 


A BEAUTIFUL picture of a beautiful female 
child, drawn from life by Thomas M. Johnston, 
and photographed by Black & Batchelder. Price, 
One Dollar. 

Sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the 


[> Seventeen slaves and a white man have been | price 


arrested at New Orleans, on suspicion of having set 
the fire which destroyed the steamers D. F. Kenner 








and B. F. Clark, and a barge, on the 30th ult. 


ee, 

Published by C. H. BRAINARD, 
322 Washington street, 

_ at the store of Elliot & White. 
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June 15, 


| 








‘We think very highly of your preparations, and 
have no doubt, if you had an agent in this vicinity, 
a large quantity might be disposed of,’ 


£9" We think that if these fail to convince, nothing 
less than atrial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles 
on which they make more profit than on these ; always 
insist on having these. 

These he only preparations exported in an 
quantity Pavone, : — : 

We aspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. 
One bottle of the Restorer will last a year; $1 50 
a bottle. Balsam, 374 cents per bottle. 


Address all letters for information, &c., to ‘ Mrs: 
S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer Depot, No. 355 
Broome Street, New York.’ The Genuine has * Mrs, 
S. A, Allen,’ signed in Red Ink to outside wrappers, 
and in Black Ink to directions pasted on bottles—none 
other is genuine. Signing the name by others is 
forgery, and will be prosecuted by us as 8 crim’inr 
offence. 

Soup py gvery Drue anp Fancy Goov Dsxaer 

Oct 14, lyeop 
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POETRY. 


THE QUAKER ALUMNI. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Read at the recent annual Re- Union of Quaker Friends 
aj Newport, R. I. 
From the well-springs of Hudson, the sea-cliffs of 
Maine, 
Grave men, sober matrons, you gather again ; 
And with hearts warmer grown as your heads grow 
more cool, 
Play over the old game of going to school. 


All your strifes and yexations, your whims and com- 
plaints, 

(You are not saints yourselves, if the children of 
saints !) 

All your petty self-seekings and rivalries done, 

Round the dear Alma Mater your hearts beat as one! 


How widely soe’er you have strayed from the fold, 

Though your ‘thee’ has grown * you,’ and your drab 
blue and gold, 

To the old friendly speech and the garb’s sober form, 

Like the heart of Argyle to the tartan, you warm. 


But, the first greeting over, you glance round the 
hall, 

Your hearts call the roll, but they answer not all; 

Through the turf green above them the dead cannot 
hear: 

Name by name, in the silence, falls sad as a tear! 


In love, let us trust, they were summoned so soon 

From the morning of life, while we toil through its 
noon: 

They were frail like ourselves, they had needs like 
our own, 

And they rest as we rest, in God’s mercy alone. 


Unchanged by our changes of spirit and fame, 

Past, now and henceforward, the Lord is the same; 

‘Though we sink in the darkness, his arms break our 
fall, 

And in death as in life, he ‘s Father of alj! 


We are older ; our footsteps, so light in the play 

Of the far-away schoo)-time, more slower to-day ;— 

Here, a beard touched with frost, there, a bald, 
shining crown, 

And beneath the cap’s border gray mingles with 
brown. 


But faith should be cheerful, and trust should be 
glad, 

And our follies and sins, not our years, make us sad, 

Should the heart closer shut as the bonnet grows prim, 

And the face grow in length as the hat growsin brim? 


Life is brief, duty grave; but, with rain-folded wings 
Of yesterday's sunshine, the grateful heart sings ; 
And we of all people have reason to pay 

The tribute of thanks, and rejoice on eur way: 





For the counsels that turned from the follies of 
youth ; 

For the beauty of patience, the witness of truth; 

For the wounds of rebuke, when love tempered its | 
edge; 

For the houschold’s restraint, and the discipline’s 
hedge ; 


For the lessons of kindness vouchsafed to the least 
Of the creatures of God, whether human or beast, 
Bringing hope to the poor, lending strength tothe frail 
In the lanes of the city, the slave-hut and jail ; 


For a womanhood higher and holier, by all 

Her knowledge of good, than was Eve ere her fall— 
Whose task-work of duty moves lightly as play, 
Serene as the moon-light, and warm as the day; 


And, yet more, for the faith which embraces the whole 
Of the creeds of the ages, the life and the soul, 
Wherein letter and spirit the same channel run, 
And man has not severed what God has made one; 





For a sense of the goodness revealed everywhere, 

As sunshine, impartial and free as the air; 

For a trust in humanity, Heathen or Jew, 

And a hope for all darkness the light shineth through. 


Who scoffs at our birthright ? The words of the seers, 
And the songs of the bards in the twilight of years, 

And the fore-gleams of wisdom in saint and in sage, 
In prophet and priest, are our true heritage. 


The word which the reason of Plato discerned, 
The truth as whose symbol the Mithra tire burned, 
The soul of the world which the Stoic but guessed, 
In the light universal, the Quaker confessed ! 


No honors of war to our worthies belong: 

Their plain stem of life never flower'd into song ; 
But the fountains they opened still gush by the way, 
And the world for their healing is better to-day. 


He who lies where the minster’s groin'd arches curve 
down, 

To the tomb-crowded transept of England’s renown, 

The glorious essayist, by genius enthron’d, 

W hose pen as a sceptre the Muses all own’d— 





Who threvgh the world’s pantheon walk'd in his 
pride, 

Setting new statues uy, thrusting old ones aside, 

And infiction the pencil of history dipp'’d, 

To gild o'er or blacken each saint in his erypt— 


How vainly he labor'd to sully with blame 

The white bust of Pern, in the niche of his fame! 
Self-will is self-wounding, perversity blind ; 

On himself fell the stain for the Quaker design’d! 


For the sake of his true-hearied father before him ; 
For the sake of the dear Quaker mother that bore! 


him ; 

For the sake of his gifts, and the works that outlive 
him; 

And his brave words for freedom, we freely forgive 
him! 


There are those who take note that our numbers are! 
small; 

New Gibbons, who write our decline and our fall ; 

But the Lord of the seed-field takes care of his own, 

And the world shall yet reap what our sowers have 
sown. 


The last of the sect to his fathers may go, 

Leaving only his coat for some Barnum to show; 

But the truth will cutlive him, and broaden with | 
years, 

Till the false dies away, and the wrong disappears, 





Nothing fails of its end. Out of sight sinks the stone, 
In the deep sea of time; but the circles sweep on 
Till the low-rippled murmurs along the shores run, 
And the dark and dead waters leap glad in the sun. | 


Meanwhile, shall we learn, in our ease, to forget 

To the martyrs of ‘Truth and of Freedom our debt? 

Hide their words out of sight, like the garb that they 
wore, 

And for Barelay’s Apology offer one more? 


Shall we fawn round the priestcraft that glutted the’ 
shears, j 

And festoon’d the stocks with our grandfathers’ ears? | 

Talk of Woolman’s unsoundness? count Penn hete- 
rodox, 

And take Cotton Mather in place of George Fox ? 


Make our preachers war-chaplains? quote Scripture 
to take 

The hunted slave back for Onesimus’ sake ? 

Go to burning church-candles and chanting in choir, 

And on the old meeting-house stick up a spire? 


No! the old paths we'll keep until better are shown, 

Credit good where we find it, abroad or our own; 

And while ‘Lo here!’ and + Lo there!’ the multi- 
tude call, 

Be true to ourselves, and do justice to all ! 


The good round about us we need not refuse, 

Nor talk of our Zion as if we were Jews: 

But why shirk the badge which our fathers have 
worn, 

Or beg the world’s pardon for having been born? 


We need not pray over the Pharisee’s prayer, 
Nor claim that our wisdom is Benjamin's share; 
‘Truth to us and to others is equal and one: 

Shall we bottle the free air, or hoard up the sun? 


Well know we our birthright may serve but to show 
How the meanest of weeds in the richest soil grow ; 
But we need not disparage the good which we hold: 
Though the versels be earthen, the treasure is gold! 


Enough and too much of the sect and the name: 
What matiers our label, so truth be ov are 
The creed may be wrong, but the life may 1 


And hearts beat the same under drab coats pes. 


r blue. 

So the man de a man, let him worship at will 

In Jerusalem's courts, or on Gerizim’s hill!” 

When she makes up her jewels, what cares yon good 
town 

For the Baptist of Waytanp, the Quaker of Brown? 


And this green, favored island, so fresh and gea- 


blown, 
When she counts up the worthies her annals have 
known, 


Never waits for the pitiful gaugers of sect 
‘To measure her love, and mete out her respect. 





Three shades at this moment seem walking her strand, 


Each with head halo-crowned, and with palms in his 


hand: 
Wise Berkley, grave Hopkins, and, smiling serene 
On prelate and puritan, Channing is seen. 


One holy name bearing, no longer they need 
Credentials of party, and pass-words of creed ; 

The new song they sing hath a three-fold accord, 
And they own one baptism, one faith, and one Lord! 


But the golden sands lessen! Occasions like these 
Glide swift into shadow, like sails on the seas; 
While we sport with the mosses and pebbles ashore, 
They lessen and fade, and we see them no more. 


Forgive me, dear friends, if my vagrant thoughts 


seem 
Like a school-boy’s, who idles and plays with his 
theme ; 
Forgive the light measure, whose changes display 
The sunshine and rain of our brief April day. 


There are moments in life when the lip and the eye 
Try the question of whether to smile or to cry; 
And scenes and re-unions that prompt like our own, 
The tender in feeling, the playful in tone. 


I, who never sat down with the boys and the girls, 


With your Austins and Slocumbs, your Cartlands ; 


and Earles, 
By courtesy only permitted to lay 
On your festival's altar my poor gift to-day— 


I would joy in your joy; let me have a friend’s part, 
In the warmth of your welcome of hand and of heart; 
On your play-ground of boyhood unbend the brow’s 


care, 
Ani shift the old burdens our shoulders must bear. 


Long live the good school! giving out, year by year, 
Recruits to true manhood, and womanhood Gear ; 
Brave boys, modest maidens, in beauty sent forth, 
The living epistles and provfs of its worth ! 


In and out let the young life as steadily flow 

As in the broad Narragansett the tides come and go; 
And its sons and its daughters, in prairie and town, 
Remember its honor, and guard its renown. 


Not vainly the gift of its Founder was made; 

Not prayerless the stones of its corner were laid: 

The blessing of Him whom in secret they sought, 

Has owned the good work which the fathers have 
wrought. 


To Him be the glory forever !—we bear 


To the Lord of the harvest our wheat with the tare. | 


What we lack in our work may He find in our will, 
And winnow in mercy the good from the ill! 


THE LIBERATOR 





CRITICISM ON NON-RESISTANCE, AND 
REJOINDER. 

te" Having read the remarks of my friend Dr. 
Mann, making exceptions to my plea for 
tance in the Liberator of April 6th, I append to his 
article what I have to say by way of reply.—c. kK. w. 


DR. MANN’S LETTER. 

Dear Mr. Garnison—I have read carefully Mr. 
Whipple’s essay upon the Non-Resistance principle, 
I admire its clearness, its elevation of sentiment, its 
fidelity to principle. I doubt not that it will promote 
the essential aim of the writer, by imparting nrore 
confidence in the power of love to overcome evil, and 
am glad to have provoked him to the good work of 
writing it. 

Still, I think Mr, W. fails, as all argument must 
fail, to prove the unlawfulness of resisting extreme 
cases (1) of wrong by whatsoever violence may be 


necessary to repel it. I agree with Mr. W. that 


we are justly limited in self-defence, as in all transac- | 


tions, to the use of means that are right, and that no 
exigency can justify us in violating our settled con- 
victions; and this is truegy whether our convictions be 
founded on truth or error. A Sabbatarian, who be- 
lieves that God requires abstinence from Jabor on the 
seventh or on the first day of the week, or the Bap- 
tist who believes immersion a Christian obligation, or 
a Catholic who believes it a sin to eat flesh on Friday, 
or a Non-Resistant who believes it better to be mur- 
dered than to kill the murderer, are all equally bound 
to obey their honest convictions. But I, who believe 
none of these things, am not bound by those rules, 
until they shall be shown to be universally (2) ob- 
ligatory. I am indeed bound to use my best diligence 
to examine the reason of those principles which gain 
the assent of any respectable portion of the world, 
and if, through negligence or perverseness, or even 
from lack of capacity, I fail to find the right way, 


I must suffer the consequences, until I shall learn | 


wisdom from experience. At present, I can only fol- 
low the light which my limited vision allows me to 
reach. I agree with Mr. W, in choosing Christianity 
as my rule of life, * because it is the best that I can 
find or conceive of.’ (3) 





(1.) When the right rule in morals is once estab- 
lished, it avails nothing to plead that a case of the 
class described and contemplated by it is an ‘ extreme 
case,” 
the greater as well as the less. The thief is not ex- 


cused on account of his ‘extreme case,’ the coinci- | sense, to overcome his evil with good. 


dence of great destitution on his part with the chance 


of stealing a larger sum than ever fell in his way be- { ought to distinguish. 
fore, great enough to enable him to leave off stealing | acting ‘in just self-defence, and also in defence of 


and commence an honest life! This is not the right 
way to commence an honest life. If honesty is the 
right rule, it must control one’s relation to a hundred 
thousand dollars not less stringently than to half-a- 
dollar. 


Non-Resis- 


The rule was made for ad/ cases of that sort, ( It was only in this view that I spoke of the two acts 


But the principles of Christianity do not require a 
literal conformity (4) to the recorded words of Christ. 
No one supposes this. A faithful follower of Christ’s 
system, in its substance and spirit, would not think it 
ineumbent to offer his cheek to the smiter, or to go 
two miles when unjustly compelled to go one, or to 
give a cloak to the robber who has already stolen a 
coat. ‘ Resist not evil,’ and ‘ take no thought for the 
morrow,” have a real meaning very different from 
their literal sense. Self-control, forgiveness, magna- 
nimity, and confidence in divine protection, are what 
is meant. Every enlightened Christian understands 
this. Christianity, indeed, requires me to love my 
enemies, but it does not follow (5) that I must in no 
case kill, wound, or strike them. I might be moved 
by Christian love to go among a tribe of cannibals, 
and devote my life to their reformation ; but if, in 
the midst of my hopeful labors, one man, more incor- 
rigible 01 more hungry than the others, should at- 
tempt to kill me, my duty to the others as well as to 
myself might compel me to slay him.(6) 

* What,’ says Mr. W., ‘do the very thing which I 
censure in his conduct to me! Perpetrate a second 
wrong by way of redressing the first! Show that I 
am as ready to commit vivlence as he, when my sup- 
posed advantage requires it!’ 

Mr. W. does not take into account how the differ- 
_ent circumstances of myself and my assailant modify 
‘and decide the moral nature of our respective acts. 

I do not ‘do the very thing’ which I censure in him. 
| He kills me unjustly, and from wrong motives. I kill 
| him in just self-defence, and also in defence of jus- 
This makes it a very different thing. (7) Ido 
not ‘ perpetrate a sccond wrong by way of redressing 
the first.’ The man who receives a blow, fatal or 
otherwise, which his own unjust violence made neces- 
‘sary, receives no wrong, and therefore the man who 
gives it perpetrates no wrong. 

The wrong of the slave consists not in his violence, 
abstractly considered, but in the injustice of his vio- 
| lence (8)—in his invasion of the rights of another; 
} but. if he kills in necessary defence of his own life, 
unjustly assailed by another, he does no wrong, since 
he invades no rights—for the murderer has no rights 
incompatible with another's right of self-defence. 

Mr. W. asks, ‘If the mere attempt [of the mur- 
/ derer] to kill me showed wickedness in him, what | 

character does the actual killing him show in me?’ 

iy answer, it shows promptitude to prevent wicked- 
‘ness. Mr. W. does not make the proper distinction 
| between the murderer's wicked attempt to kill, and 
| the just man’s righteous act of killing in necessary 
| self-defence, and in defence of justice. To make this 
distinction is to answer the question. 





tice. 








(4.) My friend here labors under a mistake. I 
| have no where enjoined or recommended such literal 
; conformity. Seeking always to adhere to the spirit of 
| this rule, I have so far disregarded its letter as to have 
been censured therefor by Non-Resistance brethren. 
The whole of my article, but especially the latter por- 
tion of it, will show that I have shown no slavish 
subservience to ‘the letter.” I did not quote, nor | 
rely upon, one of the passages of Scripture here re- | 
| ferred to, 

(5.) I think it does follow ! 

(6.) My friend here loses sight of the spirit of the | 
| Tule as well as of its letter. He proposes to sacrifice | 
' one savage to the welfare cf the rest; to kill one of 
them (when the ‘extreme case” arises) lest he should 

be prevented from teaching the rest not to kill each} 
other! He speaks of his duty to the other savages | 
/ and to himself, and drops the welfare of the assailing | 
‘gavage quite out of sight, dropping at the same time | 
| his allegiance to the rule, (‘the best that he can find 
| or conceive of,’) the law of love to the injurer—the | 
j overcoming of his evil with good to him! ‘This par- | 
ticular savage is the very one whom the true mission- | 
lary is most concerned not to leave out of sight. If 
| they all need conversion and reformation, he needs it 
| most. 

| In the case supposed by Dr. Mann, the missionary, 
as far as the present emergency and the particular sav- 
age in question are concerned, lays aside his own rule | 
| and adopts the savage rule—the very one from which 
|he proposes to convert the savages! This course | 
| seems to me at once a departure from duty and from | 
| wisdom. In so far as the missionary lays aside his rule | 
| and method of love, and adopts the savage rule and | 
| method, so far it seems to me he is faithless to his mis- | 
sionary work, and pulls down that which he had built. 
Such a missionary might as well have stayed at home. 











(7.) I admit that to kill a man from the hasty im- 
pulse of self-defence is a very different thing, in point 
of guilt, from killing him by a purposed and unpro- 
voked assault. I have never said or thought other- 
wise. In both these cases, however, a man is violent- 
ly killed. In this respect, the two deeds are the same, 
and each of them is a violation of the law of love. 





as identical. To kill your assailant is not, in any 


My friend here confounds things which I think he 
The circumstances, that he is | 





justice,’ do not authorize him to kill the assailant! 
Retaliation is not an exercise of justice, but a depar- 
ture from it. The man who receives a blow may have 
been entirely in the right, up to that point; but as | 
soon as he refurns the blow, (if the law of love, and 


2.) I am not a legislator, but a subject, under | the overcoming of evil with good, be the right rule of | 


God’s government. I, therefore, do not pretend to 
decide what is ‘ universally obligatory.’ All I can do 
is to strive for conformity in my own heart and life to 
the rule which I recognize as right and best; and, as 
far as possible, to help others to recognition of the 
same rule, adoption of it as their rule, and unflinch- 
ing obedience to it. But when an intelligent person 
adopts this as Ais rule, 1 expect him to adhere to it. 
If this is the best rule on the whole, let it be used in 
every individual case, and thus have a chance to show 
itself the best on the whole. When we are speaking 
of a rule of morals, it is absurd to say that though it 
is right and best in the great majority of cases, the 
very opposite rule will be right and best in ‘ extreme | 
cases.’ 

A rule is estabiished as my rule, by my perception 
of its rectitude. I pretend not to claim for it the al- 
legiance of those who do not see it to be right and 
best. My rule, as I have said in the article above- 
mentioned, is the law of love. To me it seems self- 
evident that this is the right method, and the best 
method, of overcoming the evils of the world. I 
know it always fends to overcome them; and my as- 
surance of this is undiminished by the fact that it 
does not always succeed in overcoming them at once, 
or in a short specified time. God works by means, 
and it is obviously a part of his plan to allow and re- 
quire time for those means to produce their natural 
result. While I use God's instruments, I am on his 
side, and I need not fear the result of trusting my 
permanent welfare to their use. On the other hand, 
I am equally assured that violence tends to beget vio- 
lence, that injury excites to the infliction of counter 
injury ; and that therefore this is not the best rule, 
nor a right rule, either for the whole of our lives or 
for any pert of them. And this assurance is not 
shaken by the fact that violence on the right side 
sometimes overcomes violence on the wrong side. I 
admit that the temptation to use it in a particular in- 
stance—‘ just this once ’"—is sometimes very great. I 
believe, no less, that the use of injurious force, for an 
end however good, is always an error, a blunder. It 
is loss of faith. It is an assumption that God is to be 
helped by using the devil’s weapons. 

(3.) My friend agrees with me in choosing Chris- 
tianity, the law of love, as his rule. I must therefore 
hold him toit. It is now for him to show why he 
takes the responsibility of departing from his accepted 
rule, that which he recognizes as ‘best,’ and acting, 
for a time, upon the very opposite rule, merely be- 


action,) he relinquishes his advantage, and puts him- | 
self also in the wrong. In his next sentence, my | 
friend speaks of a blow which the unjust violence of | 
the assailant ‘made necessary.’ 
necessity. 


There is no such | 
This is one of the flimsy excuses, one of | 
the self-contradictory, self-refuting forms of speech | 
that we use to palliate our errors of conduct. The | 
duellist is accustomed to say that, having been in- | 
sulted, he has no alternative but to send a challenge; | 
having been challenged, he has no alternative but to| 
fight. The sooner we clear our minds of such cant as | 
this, the sooner shall we be able to see things as they | 
are. It has been well said that insults are like coun- | 
terfeit money; any body may offer them, but no one) 
is obliged to take them. It is always at our option to, 
give blessing for cursing, and a benefit for a blow; | 


and the wrong position of our antagonist does not | 
make us right in treating him otherwise than by the 
law of love. 


(8.) I think it consists in both. The wish of the | 
assailant to injure is one sin; his proceeding to actual | 
injury is another sin; the person assailed may have 
been entirely in the right so far ; but if he meets the! 
injurer with acts inconsistent with love fo him, if he 
returns the offered evil with anything but good, he 
puts himself also in the wrong. 

I think my friend’s use of the word ‘justice’ in 
this, and the preceding, and some following para- 
graphs, shows some remaining traces of that vicious 
theology by which we were both misled in early life, 
and which stil] shows in the tree what inclination was 
forced upon the twig— I mean the habit of confound- 
ing vindictive retaliation with justice ; of recognizing, 
as real and unquestionable types of justice, hell for 
sinners in the next world, and the gallows for mur- 
derers in this, 

Surely the precepts of Jesus, so beautifully illus- 
trated by his life, would have brought forth more fruit 
in the course of eighteen centuries, had they not been 
so systematically misinterpreted and perverted by the 
priesthood. 

Jesus showed the practical bearing o. his own lew 
of love when he said to Peter, in regard to a case of 
unjust assault, with murderous purpose—‘ Put up thy 
sword into the sheath!’ If my friend insists upon 
using the sword, even to the death of the assailant— 
upon acting in direct opposition to this injunction and 
this example of Jesus—why does he represent himself 
as a follower of the law of love? Why does he not 
avow his preference for the Jewish retaliatory system 








cause of the occurrence of ‘an extreme case.’ 


which Jesus opposed ? 





| to beg the whole question. 


In such a case, the self-defence (and defence of jus- 
tice) cannot be shown to have ‘taken the responsi- 
bility of thrusting his brother from the sphere which 
God assigned him’—or, that he has ‘rashly and 
wrongfully assumed an authority never committed to 
him’—or, that he has ‘rebelled against God's rule, 
and demanded a better destiny than that afforded us 
in God’s world, under his laws.’ I assume that the 
man who prevents murder, by slaying the assailant, 
acts from a divine impulse. The power, and the will, 
and the moral instinct in behalf of justice, were given 
him by God for this very purpose. He is God’s in- 
strument. He does not ‘invade the Power who 
placed us here, nor interfere with His decision how 
long he shall remain.” No one can do that. 

It is no fair argument against the admission that 
homicide may sometimes be justifiable, that some may 
take advantage of that admission to commit unjusti- 
fiable homicide. To decide ‘where shall the line be 
drawn’ may be difficult, but I am not to forego that 
which is a clear right and duty now, because a dif- 
ference of circumstances would make the right and 
duty less clear. If the line be difficult to define, a 
conscientious man will be careful to keep off the 
doubtful ground, and only use his right in extreme 
and justifiable cases. But, when the apparently in- 
evitable murder of himself, or family, or neighbor, 
can be obviated only by killing the murderer, he will 
not hesitate. A hundred anecdotes might illustrate 
eases of intentional homicide clearly justifiable, I 
select two, which also show that killing does not 
necessarly imply malice, but may be compatible with 
love. 

A man attempted to cross the Niagara river at a 
safe distance above the falls. He was accompanied 
by a neighbor who was partly intoxicated, and whom 
he was kindly endeavoring to take home to his family. 
In the middle of the stream, the intoxicated person 
insisted on possession of the oars, and by his obsti- 


nate interference the boat was rapidly swept towards | 


the falls, into a position of the most imminent dan- 
ger. The sober man, seeing no other chance of saving 
either of their lives, pushed the drunkard overboard, 
and then, by using his utmost efforts, was barely able 
to save himself. This was unquestionably a case of 
justifiable homicide. 

In an account of the Orkney islands, there is a 
story of a father and his two sons, who were let 
down by a rope over the brink of a precipice to gath- 


er the eggs which the sea-birds deposite in the crev- | 
ices of the rocks. The father, who was below his sons, | 


on looking upwards, saw that the rope was about to 
part near the brink, one of the strands being cut, and 
rapidly untwisting towards another defective part. 
Being unable to detach himself, he called to his son, 
next above him, to cut the rope below, and save him- 
self and brother. ‘But,’ replied the son, ‘ the rope 
will not hold us two,’ ‘Then cut the rope above 
you, and let your brother be saved to comfort his 
mother.’ Jhe son did as directed, and, with his fa- 
ther, was dashed to pieces among the rocks a thousand 
feet below, while the other was drawn safely up. 
Here were suicide and parricide in the same act. But 
how clearly noble and right! 

I will add one more case, to me clearly justifiable, 
but which Mr. W. must, on his principle, condemn. 
In the ‘ Historical Collections of Ohio’ is an account 
of one of the first settlers, who, with his family, was 
surprised by a party of hostile Indians, who burned 
his dwelling, massacred his family, and reserved him 
to suffer death by torture, It was the plan of the 
party, also, to surprise and massacre other families in 
the vicinity ; but, while on their way, the prisoner 
contrived to loosen his bonds, and kill two of the 
most active of his captors, and make good his escape. 
By his timely warning, his neighbors were put upon 
their guard, and the massacre of several families pre- 
vented. (9) 

From the first two of the above cases, I think Mr. 
W. must admit the possibility of justifiable homicide, 
So much admitted on the one hand, I am also ready 
to admit the difficulty of drawing a line to suit all 
cases. As a general rule, I should say that life should 
not be taken except in self-defence, where life, or 


something equally precious, cannot otherwise be pro- 


tected. The defects of this rule must be supplied by 
each individual's best light. I would not kill a per- 
son to protect my property from depredation, or my 


person from blows not endangering life, but I should. 
feel justified in saying myself or neighbor from death | 
or slavery by means endangering the life of the ag- , 


gressor. 

Perhaps, by sufficient diligence, an exact rule may 
be found or framed, applicable to all cases of the kind ; 
hut, when promulgated, it must be demonstrated to 


be the right one, before its authority can be acknowl- | 


edged. In the mean time, Mr. W's rule gains no 
strength from the insufficiency of other rules, till Ais 
is demonstrated to be the right one. 

This, Mr. W. has not even attempted to do. He 
has shown the beauty, the sublimity, and, in some 
sense, the expediency and excellency of the non-re- 
sistance principle; but he has not demonstrated its 
claim of inherent authority, nor sufficiently obviated 
the grave objections to its practical application in 
those cases where extreme wrong can be repelled 
only by smiting down the offender. 

It is remarkable that the essay to which I refer as- 
sumes as a settled principle the inviolability of hu- 
man life. This is the very assertion for which proof 
is demanded, To assume it as a self-evident truth is 
Having taken this ground, 
the author proceeds to prove, by extensive argument, 
what no one can seriously deny, that no exigency can 
justify the violation of an inviolable principle. He 
should first have proved his principle inviolable, and 
this conclusively. It is not enough to say that ‘the 
claim of a right to take the life of a man, becomes 
preposterous in view of the fact that God gave him 
his life, and that the taking of it by another is a pre- 
sutgptuous interference with God's power and prerog- 
ative.’ God also gave to man his liberty, and the 
right to possess the avails of his industry, but Mr. 
W. does not deny the right to restrain a violent raun’s 


liberty, or to take from him the sword which he has | 


forged for murder. Life possesses no peculiar sancti- 


| ty or inviolability because God gave it, for God gave 


us all that we possess, 

The only claim to superior consideration for human 
life above other possessions is because of its superior 
value to most possessions. But mere life is not the 
highest even of worldly possessions. Property, or 
reputation, is to many of more value. Many people 
value liberty more than life. For myself, I should. 
think the liberty of two or three slaves cheaply pur- 
chased by the death of one kidnapper. 

I think that Christ did not consider this mortal 
life of ours a matter of such great value and sancti- 
ty, (10) for he did not inculcate extreme care for it, 
but rather the contrary. If life be a matter of para- 
mount value and sacredness, our own lives are so, 
equally with others’, and should therefore never be | 
put in peril; but Christ avowedly put his own life | 
and the lives of his followers in peril, and when he 
forbade the use of the sword in defence, he gave a 
reason of expediency, and not of principle. 





(9.) My friend’s three cases are adapted strongly 
to impress the feelings, and would avail him much if 
the matter were to be settled by feeling. Since, how- 
ever, it is to be settled by reference to a law, the law 
of love to the enemy and injurer, requiring the return 
of good for his evil, (a law, be it observed, to which 
we both have declared our allegiance,) his decision in 
regard to the first and third of those cases shows only 
his own unfaithfulness to his rule. «(The second case 
is of an entirely different sort, a case of mutual con- 
sent, with no opposition of feeling.) 

(10.) In all this discussion, I have insisted*less on 
the value and sanctity of bodily life, than on the duty 
of guiding our conduct by the law of love. 





Mr. W. fortifies his argument by the consideration 
of consequences, and asks, ‘What says the voice of 
history?’ To me, the voice of history answers, tram- 

| pet-tongued, against his theory. All nations who 
| have enjoyed liberty have purchased it with blood. 
Tyrants have never yielded to any argument but the 
sword. The blacks of Hayti and Santa Cruz took up 
arms, and are free. Those of Virginia are non-re- 
| sistants, and are slaves. Let them adopt Mr. Whip- 
' ple’s plan, and refuse either to work or to fight, and 
they would be made dogs’ meat and carrion ; but, let 
every tenth man among them become a Nat Turner, or 
,a Ben Blacksmith, and like them beat out their over- 
, sers’ brains, and lift up the standard of freedom, and 
| a nation would be born in a day—at cheap cost. The 
repeated assassin demonstrations by Southerners in 
Congress would cease, if Northern members had the 
‘ pluck to combine, and give notice that the next out- 
' rage should be retaliated. 
| Briefly, to sum up—I admit the obligation, in ac- 
-complishing right ends, to use only right means, but 
'L insist that it is righ¢ to protect the life of the inno- 
‘eent by sacrificing, if necessary, the life of the ag- 
gressor. (11) 
I admit the excellency and perfection of Christ's 
doctrine, but I deny that, fairly interpreted, it teaches 
_hon-resistance. 
| I admit the obligation to love our neighbor as our- 
selves, but say that this is compacible with killing | 
him, to prevent his doing worse injury. I would (or 
should) kill myse/f, if by that means only I could | 
_ avoid killing the innocent—(for instance, if about to | 
| fall into a fit of canine madness in the presence of | 
unprotected children, or if in the situation of the | 
Orkney Islander.) 

I admit the sacredness of human life, and that it | 
should not be taken, even from the guilty aggressor, 
except where the lives or equally essential interests | 
of others absolutely require it. But the life or liberty | 
or chastity of the innocent should be effectually pro- 
_tected, and, if need be, by the destruction of the) 
_ offender. 
| LTadmit the danger of making unguarded conces- | 

sions to the spirit of violence, and the difficulty of | 
making safe rules applicable to all cases. But this) 
| danger and difficulty no more forbid fighting in al 
' clear cause, than the danger of avarice forbids a wise | 
frugality. 
} J admit the obligation of every one to live up to the | 
rule which his faith or his reason accepts as inviola- | 
ble; but I deny the obligation of others to obey that | 
‘rule until it can be proved of divine authority, or | 
otherwise obligatory on all. 
I assert that the attempt of an unjust aggressor to | 
_ kill me, shows great wickedness in him ; but the ac- 
| tual killing of him in necessary self-defence (and de- | 
“fence of justice) is not wicked. 
I assert that life, although the gift of God, is not 
therefore any more inviolable and inalienable than any 
‘other of his gifts, except in proportion to its value. 
It is in our power to alienate and forfeit all the gifts 
' of God—except his love and our immortality. 
| assert that the ‘ voice of history’ proves the wis-_ 
| dom of resistance to tyranny, even unto blood ; and, ' 
| reasoning from the past, I would not advise the slaves 
to mere non-obedience and non-resistance, but to 
bloody blows, till their freedom shall be secured. In 
such a struggle, as in every other attitude of their 
‘cause, the slaves shall have my sympathy, and, 80 | 
| far as I can, my help. DANIEL MANN, 
| Painesville, (O.) May 8, 1860. 
| (11.) My friend cannot possibly occupy a position 
_and its opposite at the same moment. If he chooses | 
‘to take the life of the aggressor, he must violate the 
“rule of love to the aggressor, and of overcoming his 
| evil with good.—c. K. w. 





} 
} 








| THE ‘SACRIFICE’ OF WM. H. SEWARD. 

The recent defeat of Gov. Seward at Chicago—a 
surprise to all, and a stunning disappointment to his | 
especial admirers and friends—must be # source of | 
deep and bitter mortification to himself. His nomi- | 
nation had been long and quite generally expected. 
His was the most prominent name of any before the | 
country, within the ranks of the Republican party. 
He had been identified from the beginning with its 
interests, and had come to be recognized as the almost } 
authoritative expounder of its views and principles. | 
And his claims were urgently pressed before the Con- | 
vention by a strong array of ardent and determined | 
i friends, and with such indications of success, that, | 
almost up to the last moment, his nomination was) 
accounted by them a certainty. 

Mr. Seward’s own expectations were hardly less ) 
sanguine. He had played hard for the stake, and it | 
now seemed fairly won. He had recently made the | 
largest bid it seemed possible to offer, and how could 
, he well fail of the prize? In anticipation of the aus- 
picious result, he had retired, for the time being, from 

the public eye, and was now awaiting in his quiet 
domestic retreat at Auburn the announcement. But! 
after all, singularly enough, the choice fell upon | 
another, and ‘the distinguished son of New York’ 
was thrust aside to make way for a more favored 
rival. 
But this defeat—must we not pronounce it, to bor- 
| row the Senator’s own words, employed in reference 
to the execution of noble John Brown and his asso- | 
ciates, ‘necessary and just’? For Wm. H. Seward | 
had also been sacrificing to ‘the obscene god.’ The | 
gilded bauble of the presidency of these States had 
filled his eye, and covered from view all else beside, 
Wielding talents far beyond the possession of most 
men, and having these enriched by a broad and varied 
culture, gifted with a rare range of vision, and a; 
striking felicity of statement, able always to charm 
with his brilliant generalizations and polished utter- 
ances, stirred moreover, ofttimes, with humane impulses 
and rising to some lofty word for freedom, he has yet 
laid all upon the altar of his ambition. Eloquent on 
set occasions for ‘ the rights of human nature,’ he has 
ever ignored those rights in the person of the Ameri- 
can slave. 

Of late, especially, his subserviency has seemed to 
reach its utmost culmination. Since his return from 
Europe, he has omitted no opportunity to testify his 
loyalty to slavery as against all who seek its over- 
throw. To the high-handed measures employed by 
the Senate for hunting down and crushing out the 
friends of John Brown, he has given unhesitating 
support. He has recorded his vote promptly for the 
seizure of John Brown, Jr., Redpath, Sanborn, and 
Hyatt. 

In his memorable speech of February last—a speech 
distinguished throughout for its cold heartlessness, 
its solemn cant, its adroit, jesuitical tergiversationgs 
and concealments—he licks the very dust in adoration 
of the American Union, glorifies Clay and Webster 
for their subserviency to its demands, as evinced in 
their support of the Compromise measures of 1850, 
including the infamous Fugitive Slave bill; com- 
mends the Republican party as ‘the white man’s 
party,’ more than intimating its entire assent to the 
atrocious dogma that * black men have no rights which 
white men are bound to respect,’ flouts the sacred 
memory of John Brown, and pledges to the slave 
States, whose exactions and outrages he touches upon 
only in the careful, choice language of euphemisin, 
the full support and protection of the Republican 
party against any who may interfere for the subversion 
of slavery. Could sycophancy stoop lower, or venality 
crawl farther, certainly while affecting any vestige o! 
decency or self-respect ? 

What lover of Truth and Justice may regret, that 
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Mr. Lincoln may be by natural gift much less of 4 
man, in character much less of ‘a progressive,’ With 
whatever impulses towards humanity, he must of 
course be powerless enough upon a platform that 
does abject worship to the Union and the Slaye Power 
of this country; a platform that, ominously silent a 
it is upon the Dred Scott decision, the Fugitive Slave 
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bill, and the prospective multiplication of slave States, 
is yet stupidly emphatic in proclaiming the supreme 
rights of the States over ‘ their own domestic instity. 
tions,’ and in pronouncing its curse and threat upon 
any who may presume to interpose in behalf of their 
crushed victims. Mr. Lincoln's administration, in 
the event of his election, may be an imbecility—may 
be a malignity; but it is hardly possible that its 
cowardice, corruptions and betrayals should be s 
speciously masked, so artfully baptized into the sacred 
name of Philanthropy, Integrity and Virtue, as in 
the case of Mr. Seward's elevation would be sure to 
CHARLES D. B, MILLS, 
Syracuse, May 31, 1860. 
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